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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, who were a branch 
of the western Chalukyas of Badami, ruled over the Coastal 
Telugu country with Véngi as capital from about A.D.624 to 
A.D.1118 and shaped the destinies of the Andhras. They 
contributed, in their own way, very much for the development 
of the Andhra culture. Methodical researches in the history 
of this glorious period started with the masterly drafted 
article by J.F. Fleet in 1ss91t, Subsequently several 
scholars have contributed much for the history of the 
Eastern Chalukyas. Copper plate inscriptions of which more 
than one hundred have been discovered so far, are the only 
source for the study of the history of the Eastern 
Chalukyas. Because of the several missing links in the 
series of these yrants and lack of literary evidence, what 
we know even of the political history of the Eastern 
Chalukyas has remained skeletal’, what these charters 


provide for a study of the administrative and social 


institutions is very meagre. The information which these 
Eastern Chalukyan charters provide us in respect of society 
and the cultural life of the people has been made use of in 
this work, where it helps to elucidate the nature of the 


social and cultural institutions. 


The present study covers the period from the A.D. 
624 to A.D.1118. At its height, the empire of the Eastern 
Chalukyas was confined to the .east coast™ almost 
corresponding to the modern Circar districts of Andhra 
Pradesh.During this period geographically Andhra d@Sa was 
practically reduced to a mere cock pit of conflicting 
imperialist ambitions? and very frequently even the kingdom 
of Véngi was overrun by invading armies, her cities being 


sacked and her subjects harassed. 
EARLIER WORKS 


The scholars who have so far worked on this 
dynasty devoted themselves to a study of political history 
in the main. Scholars like Fleet made humble beginings to 
study in detail the chronology of this dynasty. Based on the 
informations available in the copper plate charters, Fleet 
considered the chronology of the dynasty in his seminal 


article “The Chronology of the Eastern Chalukyan kings?" 


D.C.Ganguly in his scholarly work "fhe Eastern Chalukyas" 
discussed some aspects of the politcal and administrative 
problems, besides the genealogy of the dynasty. B.V.Krishna 
Rao dealt political history and the chronology of the 
dynasty based on the new information available in the newly 
found inscriptions® M.Somasekhara Sarma worked on the 
pelitical aspect of the Véngi Chalukyas and their 
chronology’. N.Venkataramanayya made an attempt to depict 
comprehensive picture in his scholarly work "The Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi". But anything they contributed to the 
study of the administration and social and cultural life, 
being only a short of appendix to their study of political 
history, is desultory. Of these scholars, those who were in 
a position to consult the Telugu sources in the original and 
made a study of the history of these dynasties, had 


exploited the source material. 
POLITICAL HISTORY - A RESUME 


PulakéSin II, the greatest king of the early 
Chalukyas of Badami, had accession to the throne in the Year 
609 A.D. which marked the beginning of an important epoch in 
the history of the Deccan and Andhra desa. He defeated the 
Pallava Mahéndra Varman I and penetrated deep into the 


territory under Pallavas and established his authority over 


ge? PulakéSin had several brothers who rendered him 


valuable service during his wars. Being desirous of 
providing some favours for them, he conferred upon them the 
administration of some of the regions conquered by him, 
which grew independent or quasi independent kingdoms during 
the course of time. Kubja Vishnuvardhana (624-641) was 
appointed by his brother PulakéSin.II to rule over the Vengi 
region as his deputy”. Thus Kubja Vishnuvardhana became the 
founder of the Chadlukyan dynasty of Véngi which controlled 
the destinies of the Coastal Andhra region during the next 
four centuries, i.e. from the seventh century A.D. to 
eleventh century A.D. He was a devotee of Vishnu. However 


his queen Ayyana Mahadévi favoured Jainism?®, 


Vishnuvardhana was succeeded by his eldest son 
Jayasimha Vallabha I (641-673 A.D.) who ruled for thirty 
three years. Though his reign appears to have been long and 
nothing is known about the events of his reign. After 
Jayasimha Vallabha I between A.D. 673 to 753 A.D. rulers 
like Jayasimha Vallabha's younger brother Indrabhattaraka 
for seven days, his son Vishnuvardhana II for nine years, 
his son, Mangi Yuvar&ja twenty five years, his son, 
Jayasimha Vallabha II thirteen years, Kokkili for six months 
and Vishnuvardhana III for thirty five years, ruled the 


kingdom but their reign periods were prosaic and passive. 


Vijayaditya who ascended the throne in A.D. 753 and ruled up 


to 770 A.D., was guite dynamic. 


A few years after Vijayaditya's accession to the 
throne of Véngi, Rashtrakutas, the subordinates of Badami 
Chalukyas, overthrew the latter and became masters of the 
Western Deccan. The disappearance of the friendly Rouse of 
Badami and the emergence of Rashtrakutas upset the balance 
of power in southern and Eastern Deccan. Véngi, which 
enjoyed comparitive peace since the time of Vishnuvardhana 
was drawn into the vertex of an inter dynastic struggle and 
became a theatre of warfare between the Rashtrakutas and the 
Chalukyas. Krishna I sent a large army against Vengi and 
this expedition was completely successful. Thus the Eastern 
Chalukyas were reduced to subjection during the time of 
Vijayaditya zit, 

Vijayaditya's son was Vishnuvardhana IV who ruled 
for thirty six years from 771 A.D. to 806 A.D. At the time 
of his accession he must have been a feudatory ef the 
Rashtrakutas. He became involved in the dispute between 
Rashtrakuta Govinda II and his younger brother Dharavarsha 
and took the side of Govinda. Dharavarsha also known as 
Dhruva scored a victory over Govinda II. Vishnuvardhana 


incurred displeasure of Dhruva. Thus Dhruva organised an 


expedition against Véngi. In this war Vishnuvardhana was 
force@ to admit defeat and make peace with Dhruva by 
offering him the hand of his daughter Silamahadevi who 
became Dhruva's chief queen? 2. Thus the royal house of Véngi 
and Malked were united for the first time in their history. 
It seems according to the inscriptions of Govinda III that 
the subordinate relation of Vengi to the R&ashtrakuta 
continued after the reign of Dhruva under his son Govinda 
13 


IIt . As a consequence peace prevailed between these two 


kingdoms until the dath of Vishnuvardhana IV. 


Vishnuvarhana IV had two sons, Vijayaditya II and 
Bhima. After his death his eldest son Vijayaditya II became 
the king and this was contested by his younger brother, 
Bhima ‘Saluki. The Chalukya Bhima who was unable to cope with 
his stronger elder brother appealed to Rashtrakuta king 
Govinda III for help. Govinda promptly complied with the 
request and sent forces to Véngi and even assisted Bhima in 
seizing the throne which precipitated a civil war which 
lasted for a period of twelve years. Vijayaditya resented 
the hold of the Rashtrakutas over Véngi. In the Meanwhile 
Govinda III died leaving his minor son Amoghavarsha I on the 
Rashtrakuta throne. Vijayaditya exploited this situation and 
gained the upper hand, degrated the Gangas, deposed Bhima 


Saluki and regained the kingdom, and also overran 


considerable parts of the Rashtrakita country?*, 


Rashtrakutas opened neyotations with Vijayaditya and made 
peace with him. To ensure the continuance of good relations 
Silamahadevi, the Rashtrakuta princess, was given in 
marriage to Kali Vishnuvardhana, the son and heir of 
Vijayaditya II. Later inscriptions mention that Vijayaditya 
II fought 108 battles and constructed Naréndrésvara temples 
on the site of every battle field all over the Vengi country 
and setup agraharas?>. Vijayaditya was succeeded by 
16 


Vishnuvardhana V, who ruled for one and half years and 


was succeeded by Gunaga Vijayaditya. 


Gunaya Vijayaditya or Vijayaditya III was the most 
famous king of this dynasty. During his reign the Eastern 
Chalukyan power reached the zenith of its glory. He came 
into conflict with the pallavas of Kanchi who still held 
Sway over the southern frontier of the Telugu country. 
Vijayaditya despatched an army under the command of 
brahmana general, Pandaranga to conquer Boyavihara déSa, 
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i.e. the present Nellore district’ ‘, Vijayaditya III came 


into conflict with the Rashtrakuta king AmOghavarsha I. In 


this enterprise Vijayaditya faced defeat?® 


and acknowledyed 
the supremacy of the Améghavarsha I. At the behest of the 
Rashtrakuta king Gunaga Vijayaditya marched against the 


“Gangas of Talakadu and defeated them? , Amoghavarsha died in 


880 A.D. This gave Ganaga Vijayaditya an excellent 
opportunity to repudiate the Rashtrakuta supremacy and 
reassert his independence. Krishna II, who ascended the 
throne after AmoOghavarsha I, had to face an attack by the 
Pratihara Bhoja. Taking the advantaye of this situation 
Gunaga Vijayaditya proclaimed his independence and declared 
war upon Krishna II. It is evident from the Sataltru grant2° 
that Vijayaditya defeated Krishna II. Then Krishna II went 
to the Dahala country for protection. Vijayditya greatly 
encouraged by his victory over the Rashtrakuta forces, sent 
another expedition against Dahala country under the command 
ef his able general Pandaranga. On the way he conquered 
Kalinya, Kdésala and finally Dahala. The Eastern Chalukyan 
inscriptions attribute to Vijayaditya III victories over 
several southeren kings besides those mentioned already. 
During his reign the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom extended from 
the Mahé@ndragiri in the north to the Pulicat lake in the 


south. 


Vijayaditya III was succeeded by his nephew 
Chalukya Bhima I, as he was not having children. His 
accession did not appear to have been peaceful, since his 
right to the throne was questioned by his aynates. Krishna 
II, the Rashtrakuta king, seized the opportunity and invaded 


Véngi with a large force“. The Rashtrakitds were successful 


in the first instance, but Bhima got the support of 
Mudigonda Chalukyas and soon repulsed the Rashtrakutas and 
consolidated his position on the throne. Krishna II did not 
give up his designs on the Eastern Chalukyan dominions. A 
few years later he sent another expedition under his 
intrepid general Dandena Gundaya. In this connection he got 
the support of the uncle and cousin of Bhima. A battle was 
fought at Puruvangliru wherein the Chalukyan forces routed 
the Rashtrakuta forces. Thus Bhima scored victory over 
Krishna II and his allies for the second time. The remaining 
years of the reign of Chalukya Bhima I were uneventful. But 
he found time to perfect the administration of his kingdom. 
He was devotee of Siva ana built temples in honour of the 
god. He built the famours Chadlukya BhimeSvara temple at 
Chalukya Bhimavaram., on the banks of Gédavari??, Chalukya 
Bhima ruled for thirty years and died in A.D.921, leaving 
the kingdom to Vijayaditya IV surnamed Kollabhiganda, the 
eldest of his sons, who ruled for a period of six months, 
and died in a war with the Eastern Ganga king Vajrahasta III 


23 the death of Vijayaditya IV marks 


near the city Viraja 
the beginning of a period of struggules and internal 
internecine strife lasting nearly for fourteen years. The 
situation was further aygravated by the appearance of 


foreign invaders who found it convenient to profit by the 


disturbed conditions. 


On the death of Vijayaditya IV, Ammaraja declared 
himself king. His right to rule the kingdom was disputed by 
his paternal uncle, Vikramaditya II who was actively 
supported by the Rashtrakuta king Indra III. The situation 
was indeed serious, but Amma faced his enemies with 
unflinching courage and succeeded ultimately in establishing 


24. Amma I ruled for seven years and 


himself on the throne 
died in A.D. 927. It is sometimes stated that he laid the 
foundation on the banks of the Godavari of a new city called 
after him Rajamahéndrapura which became the capital of Véngi 
under his successors-~. The death of Amma I was also 
followed by internal troubles mainly created by the 


ambitious princes aspiring to the throne. 


Amma I was succeeded by his son Béta Vijayaditya 
or Kanthika Vijayaditya. Tala, the son of Yuddhamalla I, 
unseated him after a rule of fortnight, and usurped the 
throne. However, his success was only temporary; he was 
attacked by Vikramaditya II who slew him in a battle and 
ascended the throne. Vikramaditya II was attacked by Bhima, 
the son of Amma I, who killed him in battle and occupied the 
throne for a period of eight months°, And he was overthrown 


in his turn by Yuddhamalla II, the eldest son of Tala I, 


with the help of Rastrakitas.The Rastrakuta king Govinda IV, 
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had no desire to allow Yuddhamalla II, to become the 
master of the teritory conquered by his forces. Despite of 
the unsettled condition of the country and insecurity of his 
position on the throne, Yuddhamalla II found time to 
beautify Bezwada which was probably the seat of his 
government. He built a new temple dedicated to kartikéya, 
the guardian deity of his family and a tower infront of 


another temple errected by his father Yuddhamalla ae 


The reign of Yuddhamalla II came to an end with 
the advent of Chalukya Bhima II, half-brother of Amma I. The 
dissensions in the Rastrakita family and the support 
extended by his feudatories helped him to capture power. The 
achievements of Chalukya Bhima II are only briefly noticed 
in the Kolavennu plates?®, They refer to his victory over 
Tata-Bikayana, valadi, Munniriva and Rajamartanda. The 
downfall of Govinda IV and the consequent disorders 
prevailing in the Rashtrakuta kingdom left Bhima II free to 
consolidate his position and establish his power firmly in 
Véngi. Having assumed the name of Vishnuvardhana, he ruled 
the kingdom in peace for twelve years. Of the events of his 
reign nothing of importance was recorded. Chalukya Bhima II 
had two wives, one of them Ankidévi, the mother of his 
eldest son Danarnava, and the other was LOkambika, the 


mother of Amma II who succeeded him to the throne. 


ll 


On the death of Chalukya Bhima II, Amma II, over- 
stepping’ his brother Danarnava, came to the throne. His 
reign wasS not peaceful. Though several inscriptions of Amma 
II have come down to us, they do not throw much light upon 
the events of his reign. Soon after his coronation in 
A.D.945 he was attacked by Badapa and Tala II who enlisted 
the support of Krishna III of Rashtrakuta dynasty. Unable 
to offer any resistance, he abandoned the struggle and fled 
from the country to Kalinga. Badapa captured power and ruled 
for a while and died. He was succeeded by his brother Tala 
Il. It was at this time Amma II abruptly returned from 
exile, got the support of the feudatory and finally captured 
power once again. Amma II then remained in undisturbed 
position until A.D. 955. But he became involved once again 
in a war with the Rashtrakitas. Krishna III was at the 
height of his power who resolved to conquer Véngi. TS 
realise this ideal he fostered dissensions in the Eastern 
Chalukyan famly and won over to his side Danarnava. Unable 
to withstand the combined attack of Danarnava and Krishna 
III, Amma II fled from the kingdom and took refuge in 


Kalinga. 


Krishna III entrusted the administration of Vengi 
to Danarnava. Sometime after the tetirement of the 


Rashtrakuta armies, Amma II returned from exile, took back 


12 


the kingdom from his half-brother without much difficulty. 
The events of the last years of the reign of Amma II after 
his yreturn from Kalinga were totally lost in obscurity. 
However after sometime Danarnava with the support of his 
feudatories revolted against Amma II, who perished in the 
battle; and as a consequence Danarnava occupied the throne 


of Véngi in A.D.970. 


The reign of Danarnava lasted only for a short 
period of three years. His reign was not peaceful. A Telugu 
Chola prince by name JatachGéda Bhima declared war against 
him. In the battle Danarnava was killed. After the death of 
Danarnava, his two sons $aktivarman I and Vimaladditya sought 
safety in exile. Jata Chéda Bhima ruled Véngi for twenty 
seven years from A.D.973 to 1000 a period which was 
described in the later Eastern Chalukyan inscriptions as an 
interregnum. The Eastern Chalukyan rule in Véngi did not 
come to an end with the Telugu Chéda conquest. There is 
reason to belive that Saktivarman I and Vimaladitya migrated 
finally to the Chdla court, and they were ‘under the 
protection of the great Chdla monarch Rajaraja I the great. 
Rajaraja I was an ambitious monarch with vast schems of 
territorial conquest. He resolved to win over Vengi. Thus he 
offered his daughter, Kuhdavi, in marriaye to Vimaladitya 


the exiled son of Danarnava, and ensured the stability of 
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his friendship. Rajaraja, besides contracting that 
diplomatic matrimonial alliance, invaded Véngi and waged war 
against Jatachdoda Bhima, the ruler of Vengi in 999 A.D. 
Bhima was defeated and killed in the battle. RAajaraja 
established fSaktivarman I firmly in vényi. Thanks to the 
intervention of Rajaraja, thus Véngi once again came under 


the control of the Eastern Chalukyas. 


With the death of Jatachdda Bhima, the enemies of 
Danarnava's family were completely exterminated, and 
Saktivarman was firmly established on the throne of his 
ancestors. The accession of $aktivarman I opens a new epoch 
in the history of Véngi. The Véngi he came to rule over 
was no longer an autonomous kingdom; it was asubject state 
dependent on the Chola monarchy. The position of Saktivarman 
was far from secure. While he was still enyaged in restoring 
order in his territories, the peace of the kingdom was once 
again disturbed by a foreign invasion. The trouble came from 
the Western Chalukyas who succeeded to the power of the 
Rashtrakitas in the Deccan and challenged the Chola 
supremacy over the Telugu country. The Western Chalukyan 
king Satyasraya who came to power in A.D. 997, resolved to 
strike at Véngi before Saktivarman could consolidate his 
power and accordingly he sent an army in A.D. 1006 under 


Bayal Nambi. It is not possible to ascertain how S§aktivarman 


14 


faced the invasion as we have no information on the subject 
from any sources. But his ally the Chola emperor,Rajardja I, 
stirred himself and made plans for the protection of Véengi, 
and took concerted measures to compel Satyadsraya to withdraw 
his forces from Véngi and sent an expedition under his’ son 
Rajendra Chola to Karnataka at the head of large army??, to 
divert the attention of Sathydsraya. However this may be, we 
know that the Western Chalukya army retired from the east 
coast and that Saktivarman was left in possession of his 
kingdom. During the remaining years of his reign he was left 
in the undisturbed possession of his territories. He died 


without issue in A.D.1011 and was succeeded by his younger 


brother Vimaladitya. 


Vimaladitya ascended the throne in A.D. 1011 and 
ruled until A.D.1018 and his rule was utterly uneventful. 
The only facts really known about him are his apparent 
conversion to Jaininsm. Through his first wife Kundavi, the 
Gaughter of RAajaraja iI he got a son named RAjaraja who 
succeeded him on the throne. He got another son named 
Vijayaditya through his second wife Mélamba, a daughter of 
Telugu Chola family. At the close of the reign of 
Vimaladitya in A.D. 1018, Rajaraja I, his eldest son, 
succeeded to the throne. The succession to the throne was in 


dispute. Perhaps Raéjaraja's half brother Vijayaditya managed 
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to seize the throne with the help of Jayasitha II, the 
western chalukyan king of Kalyani, and kept his brother 
Rajaraja out of the kingdom. Rajaraja I was helpless and in 
his distress he seemed to have appealed to his maternal 
uncle and overlord of the Chdla emperor, R&jéndra Chdla, for 
help. Rajéndra fully realised the stratagic and economic 
importance of Véngi, promptly dispatched forces into the 
north, one against Jayasimha II and the other against the 
usurper, Vijayaditya, to prevent a possible combination of 
their forces. After a warfare of three years Rajéndra Chola 
succeeded ultimately in putting down the disturbances and 
restoring peace and order in Véngi. Further Rajéndra yave 
his dauyhter Ammangi in marriage to his nephew, R&jaraja, 
enthroned him as the ruler of Véngi and also celebrated the 


latter's coronation in A.D. 1022. 


The reign of Rajaraja which had thus begun 
inauspiciously with a civil war was a period of continuous 
political unrest. During his long rule of forty one years 
he was constantly beset with difficulties and had more than 
once to flee the country unable to withstand the opposition 
ef his enemies. The fortunes of Rajaraja soon underwent a 
change. The death of Jayasimha II in A.D. 1042 and of 
Rajendra Chola two years later in A.D. 1044 and the 


accession in their place of fTrailokyamalla Ahavamalla 
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Soémegévara I and Rajadhiraja I to the Western Chalukya and 
the Chola thrones respectively let loose the doys of war 
once again, and Vengi became the bone of contention. In the 
fierce struggle that ensued the Western Chalukyas gained 
upper hand and maintained firmly their hold on Vengi for 
more that two decades. Not withstanding the western 
Chalukyan conquest, Rajaraja was probably still in 
possession of a part of his kingdom. The Cholas who regarded 
Vengi as their heriditary possession, ~° did not remain idle. 
Rajadhiraja tried to reestablish Chdla control over Vengi. 
In this attempt he waged a war ayainst Sémé¢vara I, but he 
was defeated and killed in the battle field in 1054 A.D. The 
repeated failure to free Véngi from the Western Chalukyan 
yoke seemed to have disillusioned Rajaraja. This brought a 
change in his opposition to the Western Chalukyas. He 
considered it expedient to conciliate the enemy and bid his 
time out. Thus Rajaraja concluded a treaty with Chalukya 
SomeSvara and accepted the Western Chalukyas instead of the 
Cholas as his overlords. He apeared to have maintained 
friendly relations with the court of Kalyani. 
Narayanabhatta, one of Somédvara's pradhanis figures in an 
inscription dated 1055-56 at Draksharamam>~, was permanent 
resident in Veéngi. He was a distinguished scholar and he 
assisted Rajaraja's court poet and purohita Nannaya Bhatta 


in the composition of his Telugu Mahabharata, for which the 
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king rewarded him by the grant of the village Nandampiindi as 


as Rajaraja assumed some of the 


ayrahara in A.D.1051. 
characteristic Western Chalukyan titles like SatyaSraya 
kulatilaka and Smastabhuvanasraya which shows that these 
Western Chalukyan titles were an indication of the Eastern 
Chalukyan subordination to Kalyani. Rajaraja's reign came to 
an end in 1061-62 A.D. During his long reign for forty one 
years Rajaraja rarely enjoyed peace. The sinister designs of 
his half-brother coupled with the conflicting ambitions of 
the rival imperial powers converted his fertile kingdom into 


a cockpit. Rajaraja married his cousin Ammangi and had by 


her a son Rajendra named after the great Chola emperor. 


After the death of Rajaraja his half brother 
Vijayaditya took forcible possession of the kingdom, and 
established himself permanently in the kingdom”, Though 
Vijayaditya seized the throne he did not immediately begin 
to rule the kingdom. He placed on the throne his only son 
gaktivarman II, who ruled for a short time. His reign 
according to the Ryali plates, lasted for but one yaar: He 
probably lost his life in the Chola invasion which swept 
over Vengi at this time. 

At the time of the death of his son, Vijayaditya 


was absent from Vengi. Despite his bereavement, he undertook 


the task of governing the kingdom. Although Vijayaditya is 
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said to have assumed the sovereignty only after the death of 
his son, several records setup during his reign clearly show 


that he commenced to rule even earlier. 


At the death of Virarajéndra early in A.D. 1070 
and the assasination of his son and successor Adhirajéndra, 
Rajendra the son and sueceadot of Rajaraja left Véngi and 
went to the south where he established himself on the Chola 
throne, assuming the title Kulottunga I. During his reign 
the Chalukya Chédla Kingdoms were untied. After Kulottunga 
became the emperor, Vengi was ruled successively by his sons 
as viceroys. This tendency slowly paralysed the 
administration, and the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom and the 
dynasty lost its importance. It paved the way for the rise 
of feudatories. Thus the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom 


ultimately disappeared. 


So far these studies were concerned with political 
history, chronology and conquests, and had not made a 
thorough and systematic analysis of inscriptions for a 
knowledge of social, economical and cultural life of the 
society under review. The source material in Telugu by way 
of lithic records besides several copper plate charters in 
Sanskrit, and a few literary works with their provenance in 


the Coastal Andhra, wait to be explored systematically to 
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yield us a mine of information on the society and cultural 
aspects of the Eastern Chalukyan times. The present work is 
the first attempt at a such a systematic and thorough 
analysis of the source material for a knowledge of then 


society and culture. 


The region under study is the present coastal 
Andhra Prad@éSh with its rich alluvial soil, water resources 
and long coastal line that shaped the society, its economy 
and civilisation. The flourshing economy attracted migration 
from other parts of the country and resulted in dense 
polulation. A number of inscriptions available in this 
region reveal the cultural growth and other aspects of 
social life. Thus the present study seeks to bring out an 
upto date account of the social and cultural aspects under 


the Eastern Chalukyan rule. 


“SOURCE MATERIAL 


With this background the present work is planned 
as a humble beginning to study the social and cultural life 
of the Eastern Chalukyan times. As the very title of the 
thesis suggests, the work is mainly based on the 
inscriptions belonging to the Eastern Chalukyas and their 


feudatories. The inscriptions having historical value are 
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the best authorities for the study. The inscriptions 
belonging to the period from A.D.614 to A.D.1118 form the 
main data for the present study. Apart from these 
inscriptions many belonging to private individuals are also 
taken up for study. Some of these inscriptions were 
critically edited in the pages of lEpigraphia Indica, 
Epigraphia Andhrica: and Indian Antiquary while some lithic 
inscriptions were published in the South Indian Inscriptions 
vols. IV, V, VI and X. Further many inscriptions of this 
period were noticed in the Journal of Andhra Historical 
Research Society published from Rajhamundry, Journal of 
Telugu Academy, Telugu Journal Bharati and in the Annual 
Reports of Indian Epigraphy of the Archaeological survey of 


India. 


As with the case of any other dynasty the 
inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas also can be broadly 
Classified into those engraved on copper plates and those on 
stones. The copper plate inscriptions of Eastern Chalukyas 
generally registered grants of agraharas or lands to 
Brahmanas learned in vedic lore or the §aStras, or to 
temples and some times to other individuals. The language of 
the copper plates is invariably Sanskrit, with the exception 
that the vernacular of the region was generally used when 


making mention of the boundaries of the villages or lands 
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donated. Some of these copper plate sets are of much value 
in the present attempt of knowing the social, economical and 


cultural status of the people. 


Unlike the records of the other dynasties, the 
Eastern Chalukyan copper plate grants present certain 
peculiarities, which are of immense interest to the student 
of social and cultural history. The inscriptions of the 
contemporary dynasties also throw considerable light on the 
subject. A thorough investigation of their contents is 
indispensable for a clear understanding of the social and 


cultural history of the period under review. 


Much of the information regarding the social and 
cultural history of the period under review is contained in 
stone epigraphs which are nearly three hundred in number 


including those issued by the feudatories of the Eastern 


Chalukyas. 


Literature, a useful source of information for 
other periods of South Indian history, scarcely demands 
attention. Nevertheless. Pampa's Vikramarjuna Vijayam, and 
Audipurana, Nannay's Andhra Mahabharatam and Bhattavamana's 
Kavyalankara siitra may serve as literary supplements to 


epigraphic information, since they throw some light on 
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certain aspect of social and cultural life of the people. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 


The thesis is divided into Five Chapters. The 
First one is introductory in nature which gives brief 
account of the earlier works on the subject. As a background 
to the social and cultural significance of the period, a 
knowledge in the political history of the dynasty is 
indespensable. Hence an attempt is made for a brief resume 
of the political history of the dynasty in this chapter. The 
importance and the nature of the epigraphs, i.e. source 


material and scope of the work are also discussed. 


The Second Chapter is devoted to the discussion of 
the significance of the Eastern Chalukyan inscriptions. The 
nature of the records, language used classification of the 
contents, Royal titles, Territorial divisions, and the 
significance of the Royal seals affixed on the copper plate 


grants are systematically examined. 


The Third Chapter deals with the social life and 
important aspects like cultural ethnography, confined to the 
names of the people, castes, professions occuring in the 


inscriptions. The position of women of both royal family and 
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others including Devadasi's and pattern of endowments and 


profession based corporate bodies are discussed. 


The Fourth Chapter deals exclusively with the 
cultural history of the coastal Andhra under Eastern 
Chalukyas as gleaned from the epigraphs. Institutions like 
political, religious and educational and the development of 
fine arts are discussed. Further an attempt is also made to 
trace the role of temples and festivals and ritvals observed 


in the temples. 
The Fifth and last Chapter embodies the important 


conclusions emanating from the study. A select bibliography 


is also appended to the thesis. 
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CHAPTER II 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EASTERN CHALUKYAN INSCRIPTIONS 


The inscriptions which are the lLife-blood of every 
dynasty's history, determine decisively the historical, 
social, cultural and economical factors of the time. They 
throw abundant light on the contemporary life too. Copper 
plate grants, of which more than one hundred have been 
discovered so far, are the only source material for a 
comprehensive study of the history of the Eastern Chalukyas 


of Vengi. 


The importance of the epigraphs of the Fastern 
Chalukyan rulers may be studied under the following heads. 
(A) Nature of the records; (B) Language and historical 
importance; (C) Classification of the contents of the royal 
charters; (D) Royal titles and epithets and efficial 


designations; (E) Territorial divisions; and (F) Seals. 
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A. NATURE OF THE RECORDS 


‘As in the case of any other dynasty the 
inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyan period can also be 
broadly classified into those engraved on copper plates and 
those on stones. The copper plate charters of the Eastern 
Chalukyas like those of the other Hindu dynasties generally 
register grants of agraharas or lands to Brahmanas learned 
in the Vedic lore or the $astras, or to temples or to 
officials.+ Of the copper plate inscriptions of the Eastern 
Chalukyas the Kopparam plates of PulakéSin tt° are the 
earliest. Other important copper plate grants were issued by 


Kubja-Vishnuvardhana 1: Both the charters register gift of 


villages to learned Brahmanas. Apart from these, numerous 
copper plate charters were issued by the kings of the 
Eastern Chalukyan dynasty. Each set of these copper plate 
grants containing four to eight plates according to the 
requirements of the occasion, are held together by a 
circular copper ring, the ends of which are secured by an 


oval, circular or square seal which bears the royal emblen..-: 
The other source of information for the study is 


the lithic records. The lithic records of the Eastern 


Chalukyas are available from the time of Jayasimha Vallabha I: 
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B. LANGUAGE AND HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 


The earliest epigraphic records of the indigenous 
rulers of the coastal Andhra are written in the Prakrit 
language. orginally the epigraphic language of the whole of 
India was mainly Prakrit, and Sanskrit was first noticed in 
the inscriptions of North India from about the second half 
of the first century B.C. Sanskrit gradually ousted Prakrit 
from the field of Indian Epigraphy in all parts of the 
country’. The popularity of Sanskrit at the courts of the 
rulers was due to the influence of grammarians and their 
patronisation. The earliest Sanskrit inscriptions in South 
India are a few records of the time of the Ikshavaku king 
Ehuvula S&dntamula, discovered at Nagar junakonda”. However 
Prakrit continued to enjoy popularity at the courts of South 
Indian kings till the later half of the fourth century A.D. 
The fifth century records of Salankayana dynasty are written 
in Sanskrit. However their fourth century records are 
written in Prakrit. The later grants of the Pallava kings 
who flourished in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D.are 
written in Sanskrit. ® Thus the supperssion of Prakrit by 
Sanskrit in South Indian epigraphy may be assigned to the 


second half of the fourth century A.D. 


The official charters of the early ruling families 
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of the Telugu speaking area belonging to the fifth and the 
following centuries are written in Sanskrit. A number of 
stone inscriptions from the close of the sixth century A.D. 
are written in Telugu. ’ Most of the private records of the 


following centuries are also in Telugu. 


The copper plate grants of the early Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vvengi are written in Sanskrit, but a few 
charters like the Ahadankaram plates® of Vishnuvardhana Iv 
or V are written partly in Sanskrit and partly in Telugu. 
The stone inscriptions of this age in the coastal Andhra are 
generally written in Telugu. The Vipparla inscription of the 
time of Jayasimha I and the Lakshmipuram inscription of the 
time of Mangi Yuvaraja of the seventh century A.D. are in 
Telugu’. The copper plate grants of the Eastern Chalukyan 
kinys so far known are written in Sanskrit, although they 
often contain a section in Telugu especially in the 
description of the boundaries of the gifted lands or 


villages. 


The Eastern Chalukyan kings were the first patrons 
of the Telugu language. Unlike their predecessors these 
kings used Telugu language for all official and academic 
purposes. It can be said that it was only after the advent 


of the Chalukyas that the Telugu language had the fortune of 
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being used in the Royal records in the form of 
inscriptions. The first available Telugu prose inscription 
that we come across is that of Jayasinha!®, This epigraph 
contains Telugu words viz; Enumbody, Thatithota, and 
Icchiri. The Addanki inscription of Gunaga Vijayadityalt, 
contains both prose and poetry in Taruvéja metre. This is 
the first inscription in poetic form. The inscriptions of 
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Gunaga Vijayaditya and Dharmavaram inscription of Chalukya 


Bhima?? contain seésa form of poetry. 


The language in these inscriptions is very easy to 
understand. The Tatsama and the long Sanskit compounds are 
not found as in the early ones. There are more of native or 
D&ési words. By this time, the influence of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit was at a low ebb and Flowery style in Telugu with 
Tatsamas had come into use. Nannaya's Sanskrit style was the 
outcome of this practice. The inscriptions show a gradual 
development of prose as well as poetry upto the eleventh 
century. The Telugu literature prior to 1022-1063 is 
available through the copper plate and stone inscriptions 
like those mentioned above. Thus both in inflectional form 
and style, gradual development is seen in Telugu words 


during the regnal periods of the Eastern Chalukyas of Véngi. 
“The very numerous copper plate charters, together 
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with a few number of stone inscriptions, form the main ~” 


sources for the history of the dynasty. The great importance 
of inscriptions lies in the fact that they generally offer 
information about personages and events of Eastern Chalukyan 
period, about which nothing is known from any other source. 
These copper plate grants mentioned the names of the donor 
‘and the donee, and the genealogy of the donor, who was 


generally ruler of the land or one of his vigeroys or 


feudatories or officials. While issuing the copper plate 
charter the foremost is the fact that their authors is most 
cases described contemporary events in Kavya style. From the 
early medieval period inscriptions of the rulers generally 


in corporated a historical account of the dynasty. 


One must remember that the treatment of the 
subject in the inscriptions is not as elaborate as in 
litarary works. This is mainly because their space was 
considerably limited. Often the authors of inscriptions had 
to recount the history of several centuries for being 
engraved on only a few copper plates. As stated above from 
the reign of Vijayaditya III (A.D. 848-891) the charters 
give a fairly clear and trustworthy account of the rise and 
early history of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty down to the 
date of each particular record, the genealogical 


connections, the duration of each reign and a sketch of the 
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Main political occurrences. The description of kings in the 
pragastis often contains claims that occured during their 
regime and carries historical value. The authors of these 
charters were attached to royal courts and closely connected 
with the achievements of their patrons and the latters 
ancestors. They furnished the date of the grant with enough 


astronomical details for verification. 


Unlike the other south Indian dynasties of 
medieval India, the records of the Eastern Chalukyas bear 
two types of praSastis i.e. personal pragasti and dynastic 
prasasti. The former describes the greatness, titles and 
qualifications of the donor, who was responsible for making 
the grant the latter one describes the genealogy, religious 
costoms, origin of the family, tities and acheivements of 
the ancestors of the donor right from the establishment of 


the énpire?*, 


C. CLASSIFICATION OF THE CONTENTS 


The Peddapurappadu copper plate grant of 


15 attests that the charters of the Eastern 


Vishnuvardhana II 
Chalukyan dynasty contain both official orders and 
danagaganas. The contents of the charters can be classified 
into invocation, the place of issue, the name of the donor 


with his titles and ancestry, specification of the gift, the 
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name of the donee, sometimes his ancestry, the occasion of 
the grant, the purpose of the grant and the boundaries of 
the grant in the local language. A special feature that can 
be noticed in the later royal charters of this dynasty is 
an exhortation in respect of the grant, the names of the 
officials responsible for the preparation of the document 


and the date and authentication of the recora?®, 


All the royal charters of Véngi Chalukya rulers 
open with a mangala or auspicious invocation, as a matter 
of tradition. The records begin with the auspicious words 
Svasti and $rimatam?’ which mean 'Let there be success'18, 
The later royal charters of this family contain more and 
more elaborate invocations and verse in praise of the 
favorite deities of the donors. It is interesting to note 
that in some charters the name of the place from which a 
grant was issued was mentioned after the invocation??. 
Whenever the charters were issued from the capital Véngi, 
the place of issue was often omitted as it could be taken 
for granted. But sometimes the place of issue happen to be 
a royal camp or a piligrimage; then it was specifically 
mentioned in the charter??, The mention of the name of the 
donor in the preamble of the Eastern Chalukyan grants is an 


important source of historical information. 
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All the royal charters of Eastern Chalukyas are 
donative in nature, whose central themes are: the 
specification of the gift; the name of the donor; the 
occasion and purpose of the grant; and the boundaries of the 
gift land. The gift generally consists of a plot of land or 
a field ora village*?, It is also to be noted here that 
like the charters of other dynasties in the contemporary 
period, the charters of the Eastern Chalukyan family also 
refer to the name and location of the gift land which is 
often indicated with reference to the territorial divisions 
such as grama, vishaya, bhukti and nadu”?, The area of the 
plot of land was specified in the current land measure 


en kharis?* and nivartanas-”. The other 


called khandikas 
measure referred to is the extent of land measured in terms 
of grain seeds required to sow over a particular area. The 
passages like kodrava beéja vapakshétram”° and Aruputla 
arrlapattu ksh@tramu®’ amply attest that the sowing on seed 


broadcast was the original method of cultivation during the 


Eastern Chalukya period in the coastal Andhra. It is 
difficult to determine the exact area of these land measures 


with reference to the measures referred to in the charters 


of the Eastern Chalukyas. 


The part, in whose favour the grant was made, 


sometimes consisted of a single person and sometimes of a 
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number of persons. Some of the royal charters record 
grants of land to hundreds of donees often specifying the 
allotment to each one of them. The Phithapuram plates of 
Vira chéda® record the grant of a village Malavelli with 
its twelve hamlets and Ponnatorra village to no less than 
five hundred and thirty six Brahmanas specifying their 
individual shares, some getting less and some getting more 
with exemption from all taxes. The donees were yenerally 
Brahmanas whose names are often mentioned along with those 
of their fathers and occasionally also with those of their 
grand fathers??? and greatgrand fathers as well as those of 
their gStras, pravaras charanas and sometimes Vedic #akhas 
to which they belonged?°, It is interesting to note that 
some later inscriptions mentioned the place from which a 
donees family originally hailea*?, The names and the places 
of donees sometimes throw welcome light on the social 


history of the country>*. 


When a religious institution like a temple or a 
matha the was recipient of a grant, the name of the deity is 
mentioned-?*. The Bhimavaram inscription of Kuldttunga I, 
dated faka 1037 refers to the gift to Narayana, the 
presiding deity of the temple?4_ the Kalachambarru grant of 
Vijayaditya refers to a grant to Jaina basadi along with the 
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name of the pontiff Arhamandin™~. All the gifts were made 


36 


for acquiring religious merit. Most of the donations are 
36 


known to have been made on occasions like SankrAnti, an 
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eclipse of the Sun or of the Moon~”, Mahadvadasi festival 


er a visit to a sacred spot such as a temple or a holy 


place??, 


During the time of Chalukyas of Véngi there are 
cases of grants made in return for a service done by the 
donee or his ancestors for the donor. The Ranastapundi grant 
of Vimaladitya refers to the grant of Ranastapundi village 
to his minister Vijaya pegyada for the services rendered by 


nim*?? 


. Sometimes such donees belonged to communities other 
than the Brahamanas. Thus the Arumbaka plates of Badapa 
record the grant of the village Arumbaka in Velanadu vishaya 
to a famous archer Gaandanadrayana‘?, The gifts were 
generally sanctified by the libation of water*?, although 


this ritual is not mentioned in some of the charters. 


A survey of the grants of Easter Chalukyan dynasty 
reveals the fact that all of them are issued for the 
accretion of merit to the donor and his parents, is 
specifically mentionea??, A number of charters are stated to 
have been issued for ensuring the longevity, strength, glory 
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and prosperity of the donor’ . In some cases, grants are 


known to have been made in order to enable the donee to 
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perform his daily rites and prosecute his scholarship if he 


was a Brahamana®”. 


It is intersting to note that all plots of land or 
the villages granted had their boundaries properly defined. 
Natural land marks yenerally resorted to were hillocks, 
brooks, trees or groves and rivers and rivulets’®, 
Boundaries are specified in the notification itself in the 
Eastern Chalkyan records. The moga grant of chalukya 
Bhima fe! records the grant of village moga and its 
boundaries. The boundaries of the gift village are: Puliyeru 
(river)in the East, Vambarru village in the South, Devudu 
cheruvu (irrigation tank) in the West, Pedapudi cheriya 
village in the North, Rintha-mrakula (Soap nut trees) in 
the North-East, muntha-ravulagutta. (The hill with pipal 


trees) in the South-East, Taila-Kshetram in the South-West 


and Chavati pagchima-tatakam in the North-West. 


The privilages to be enjoyed by the donees are 
also referred to and they specified in certain terms. The 
Vishamasiddhi Peddapurappadu copper plate grant-17% speaks 
of ‘free from payment of taxes', ‘'Sarvakara parihara'. 
Another charter of Badapa,4? imposes restrictions that none 
should interfere with this grant and it should last as long 


50 
as the moon, the Sun and the stars endure . 
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The concluding part of a charter is important, for 
it often contains an exhortation, the names of the officials 
responsible for the preparation of the document, and 
authentication. The notification in all the copper plate and 
lithic grants of Eastern Chalukyas is often followed by an 
exhortation or admonition which was addressed by the donor 
to all the people concerned where the gift land was located. 
It was requested that the addresses should respect the grant 
made by the donor”?, Some benedictory and imprecatory verses 
are also quoted in this context. The passages first state 
that nobody should interfere with the donee who was entitled 


to enjoy the gift land. 


Imprecatory and benedectory passages are found in 
almost all the inscriptions under review. 
These passages are called Vyasa ‘gitam named after 
Vyasamaharishi, author of the great epic Mahabharata who 
used cnasecdesases in Mahabharatam>-. These passayes are 
found after the operating part of the DanaSasana. Though 
this part of the epigraph does not of the contain ee 
information other than the benedectory passages which are 
stereotyped, it is useful to construct socio-cultural 
history of the period under review, by analysing the 


passages systematically. 
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"Swadattam Dvigunam Punayam Paradattanu Palanam 


Paradattaépaharena svadattaham Nishpalmbhavatu"”* 


Which means that the protection of land given by another is 
twice meritorious than giving land by one self. 
Appropriating what has been yiven by another one's own gift 


becomes ineffacious. 


It is mentioned that "who ever upholds this 
charity will get merit and those who obstruct this will be 


regarded as having killed thousand cows near Ganyes and will 


be infested with worms in hell for sixty thousand years">4, 
Another inscription records that; 
"Swadatam para dattam va yo haréta vasumdharam 
55 


Shashtim varshasahasrani vishtayamjayaté krimihi" 


Imprecatory passages in some copper plate grants 
affirm the merit accruing to those who respect the grant and 
the later part of the passages affirm punishment to those 


who violate it. 


The Elavarru grant of Amma II says that "No injury 
is to be done to the gift by any one; he who does hecomes 
guilty of the five sins. So it has been said by Vyasa;'Land 
has been given by many and has been preserved by many; he 


who for the time being possesses land, enjoys the benifit of 
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it: He is born as a worm in ordure for the duration of sixty 
thousand years who takes away land that has been given, 


whether by himself or by any other", >® 


"If any one should obstruct this gift he will be 
considered to have eaten from the skull of his eldest son 
and to have killed cows and Brahmanads near the Ganga 


river" ,°>/ 


What was the main purpose of the imprecatory 
passages in the DanaSasana? It was intended by the donor who 
was donating land or garden or cash either to a Brahmana or 
a temple, to provide maximum protection to the gift from 


illegal occupation. 


Next question that immediately strikes our mind is 
why these lands donated to Brahmanas and temples needed such 
protection apart from state protection? Growth of population 
might have resulted in yreat demand for agricultural land 
and in turn it might have resulted in illegal acbrooriacton 
of lands given as a grant with rent free facility. Promotion 
of irrigational facilities by successive dynasties led to 
maximum yielding from crops. People thus realised the 


importance of the agricultural lands. 
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The other reason was that large scale lands in the 
form of Sarvamanyas, and Agraharas under the possession of 
upper varnas were also exempted from all kinds of taxes, 
which caused considerable loss to the state exchequer and 
the real burden of producing activity was borne by lower 
varnas and they were made to pay the hiyher taxes. 
Degeneration of ethical and moral values in the society 
might be one of the reasons for illegal land occupation. In 
the beginning people had high respect to religion and god. 
Hence they respected any gifts donated to them owing to its 
sacred nature. And people maintained high moral values and 
Strictly adhered to the principles of their reliyion to 
which they belonged. As days passed on people left all 
morals to wind. The siginificant consequences of this 
development was illegal land occupation which forced the 
donors to threaten the violators with dire spiritual 


consequences by including imprecatory passages at the end on 7 


~ /- 


Danasasapas. 


The royal order regarding the grant of villaye or 
land was not always issued by the king himself, but was 
often conveyed through an intermediary who was a high 
officer, sometimes even a prince. He is called Ajhapati or 
Ajfiapti, (literally ‘the order') but these words are 


generally understood by the word ‘executor of the grant>°. 
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Many charters of the Eastern Chalukyas furnish a 
detailed date and other information., viz; the month, 
fortnight, and day and some times even the week day, and 
sometimes the nakshatra which falls on the day of the 
grant.°? The specification of the year might be according to 
a yregnal reckoning or to an era prevalent®?, To gquote an 
illustration, the Gudivada plates of Chalukya Jayasimha I, 
were issued in the eighteenth reynal year of reign, the 15th 
day of the 8th fortnight of the Hémanta®?, This date refers 
to an old practice of dividing the official year into three 


seasons instead of twelve months ®@, 


The occasions reyarded as specially auspicious for 


purposes of making grants of land, villages, or coils as 


recorded in coper plate inscriptions, were the £ull-moon®? 


the new-moon®* the solar or lunar eclipse’, the 


Sahkrantri®®, ayana®’ (the begining of the sun's southerly 


or northerly caunsey” certain nakshatras, °? and also on 
the occassion of nityasraddna’? Certain grants are known to 
have been made on particular holy tithis like dvadaSi day in 
the dark fortnight in the month of Margagira/?. The 
Bhimavaram inscripton of Kuloéttunga I refers to a gift of 
lamp to deity Narayana on vishnuva Sankrantri in the month 
of Chaitra’*, It is interesting to note that grants were 


made on the occasions like Annaprasana ceremony and 
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coronation or pattabandha. The chevuru grant of Amma x73 


recorded a gift made in favour of not of a Brahamana but of 
@ worrier who received a villaye along with certain 
distinctions as a reward for his meritorious services and 
devotion to the king on the occasion of anna-prasana 
ceremony of a prince. The Pandipaka yrant of Chalukya Bhima 


<7? records grant of Pandipaka village to a Brahamana 


warrior Rangadhikakkanabhidhanaya on the occision of 


Pattabandha ceremony of the king. 


The name of a higher officer yenerally entrusted 
with the task of drafting or writiny out a charter was 
mentioned in many cases and occasionally along his 
desygnation and his father's name. By way of illustration, 
reference may be made to Arumbaka plates which simply record 
that the executor of this order was Katakanripa, the poet 
was Ayyanabhatta and the edict was written by Bhattadéeva’>. 
The mention of the names of the officer and others is 
sometimes helpful in the determination of the chronology of 
their masters when the order of succession of the latter is 
otherwise uncertain. Some grants refer to the names of the 
persons who engraved the documents. Thus the Vandram plates 


r1/6 


of Ammaraja state that they were engraved by 


Jontacharya. 
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D. ROYAL TITLES AND EPITHETS AND OFFICIAL DESIGNATIONS 


The titles of the Eastern chalukyariglers that we 
come across in their inscriptions seem to be the replica of 
the titles of Badami Chalukya emperors. PulakésSin II called 
himself Mahadrajadhiraja, ParaméSvara and  Bhattaraka. 


Interesting titles of the Chalukya kings were Sri Prthivi 


vallabha’’, Vishamasiddm’ | Makaradhaja’’, Sarvasiddn®®?, 
Sarvalokasraya®?, Pralayadhitya®“, Vijayasidani®?, 


Samsthabhuvanasrayas®*,and Tribuvanamkusa. °° Early rules of 


the Eastern Chalukya dynasty of Vényi enjoyed the title 


Maharaja®®. But the later members of the family called 


themselves Maharajadhiraja, ParameSvara, Bhattaraka or 


Paramabhaattaraka®’, Sometimes the paramount title 


Paramabhattaraka was used by the later Eastern Chaluukyas 
together with the title Samadhigata paficha mahadsabda®® which 
was generally assumed by the subordinate rulers. Sometimes 
an epithet of sectarian character namely Paramabnayavata was 
aves with the names of the rulers of the Chalukyan dynasty. 


Thus Mahgi Yuva vallabha maharaja is Paramabhayavata in the 


Tpuru plates®? and Jayasimha addressed himself as 
paramabrahmanyo in his Gudivada grant?°, The expression 


paramabrahamanya means ' a devout follower of the Brahmanas 
and not a devout worshipper of the god Brahma'. Thus this 
kind of representation of kinys in the charters is 


conventional which reflects the sectarian tendencies. 
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The inscriptions make mention of the traditional 
seven components of the state i.e. saptanga, and the 
eighteen tirthas such as mantri (minister), purdhita, 
(chaplaian) s@énapati (commander), yuvaraja (heir apparent), 
dauvarika (door keeper) or (public relation officer), 
pradhana(chief), adhyaksha(head)??, Besides a niyOgadhikrita 
or the superintendent of the niyégas, of which according to 
a late record of the 13th century they were seventy two in 


number, is also referred to?” 


- The Masulipatnam plates of 
Bhima II referred to Pafichavari?> which means a committee 
concerned with the realisation of revenue in kind to the 
king on certain classes of lands amounting to five shares 
out of the six of the entire assesment’. The grants mention 


that the grants were made before the pafichapradhana’> 


comprising of mantri, purohita, sGnapati, yuvaraja and 
dauvarika. The next important group of officers is termed 
Dvadasa Sthanadhipatis or the heads of twelve ministerial 
offices. The Masulipatnam plates of Ammaraja 1176 mention 
the above officers namely samanta, antahpura, mahamatra, 
purdhita, amatya, Sresti, senapati, Srikarana, 
a@harmadhyaksha, rastrakita pramukha, bhanadagarika and 
ajnapati. These official designations clearly indicate that 
the Eastern Chalukyan government was a monarchy of the class 


described in the Hindu works on the Artha and the Dhama 


S$astras. 
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E. TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS 


The meaning of the geographical names found in the 
records of the Eastern Chalukyan rulers from Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana proves that they did not bring about any 
innovations in the system of administration they took over 
from their predecessors, either in the naming of the 
different political divisions or in the nomen clature of the 
bureaucracy. The kingdom was divided for administrative 
convenience and consistency into hierarchical administrative 
units like rashtra, vishaya, nadu and Shara. It is very 
interesting to note here that in Saas cases the territorial 
units are suffixed with numerical numbers for the first time 


in the region under consideration. 


The inscriptions of Eastern Chalukyas mention the 


following administrative divisions: 


1. Attili vishayamu: The charter of Jayasimha II and 
kaluchumbarru grant of Amma II referes to this 
vishaya’’. It comprised the modern taluks of Bhimavaram 


and Tanuku of West Godavari district. 


2. BhoOgapura vishaya: The charter of Kokkili maharaja?° 


refers to BhoOgapura vishaya which corresponds to the 


modern Bimunipatnam and BhoOgapuram areas of 
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3. 


vighakhapatnam district. 


Chanurupalli vishaya: The IpuUru plates of Mangi- 
Yuvarayja?? mention Mroparru village as part of this 
division. This village is identified with Moparru in 
Tenali taluk of Guntur district. This division 


approximately covers the whole of the Tenali taluk. 


Dimila vishaya: A charter of Vishnuvardhana I dated 632 
apt? refers to this division. It covers modern 
Chipurupalli and adjacent regions in the viSakhapatnam 


district. 


Guddavadi vishaya: The Ranastapundi grant of Vimaladitya 
refers to this division??? This division can be 
identified with modern Ramachandrapuram, Amalapuram and 


Kakinada taluks of East Godavari district. 


Gudrahara vishaya: An inscription of Vijayaditya I 
mentions Gudrhara vishayal?, Which was very popular 
and prominent administrative division of the Eastern 


Chalukyan kingdom. 


Kanteruvati vishaya: This division is referred to as 


Kantéruvati vishayal??, Gahderuvati vishaya’°4 or 


Kandnavadi vishayal®>, Repalli, Tenali, Guntur, a 
portion of Sattenapalli and north eastern part of 


Narasaraopeta taluk in the Guntur district are included 
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10. 


ll. 


12. 


Palli vishaya: The Julakallu plates of Vijayaditya I 


in the division. 


Kamma vishaya: This ancient territorial divsion in the 
coastal Andhra continued during the rule of the Eastern 
Chalukyas. The Chandaluru plates of Sarvalokagrya?°® 
refer to some villages as part of this division. This 
division can be identified with the modern Ongole, 
Chirala and Addanki taluks of Prakadgam district and 
Vinukonda, Narasaraopeéta, Chilakalurpéta and Bapatla 


taluks of Guntur district. 


107 


mention this division as Palli nadu vishaya. This 
division is identified with the modern Palnadu taluk of 


Guntur district. 


Konurunddu vishaya: Tandivada grant of Vijayaditya ert08 


refers to this division which is identified with the 


Tanuku taluk of West G6davari district. 


Natavadi vishaya: The Mangallu grant of Amma Dy de 


refers to this division which is identified with the 


Nandigama taluk of Krishna district. 


Ohgeru marga vishaya: The Eastern Chalukyan records 


110 


refer to Ongéru vishaya which embraced the region 


adjacent to the rivulet Ongéru in the Guntur district. 
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13. Pagunara vishaya: Eduvadlapalem charter of Mangi 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


11 mentions this division. This division is 


Yuvaraja 
identified with the modern Bhimavaram, Tanuku and 


Narasapuram taluks of West Gédavari district. 


Panchurikurru vishaya: The Koluru grant of 
Sarvalokasraya Vishnuvardhana refers to this 
division???, This division is not properly identified. 


Pishtapuura vishaya: Pishtapura, the capital of this 
division is referred to in a record found at 
Maddurutt3 . It can be identified with the region round 


the modern Pithapuram in the East Godavari district. 


Plaki Vishaya: The Thimmapuram plates of Vishnuvardhana 


yil4 refer to this division. It is identified with 


Bobbili and Anakapalli taluks of vifSakhapatnam 


district. 


Prolunadu vishaya: The Tpuru Plates of Vishnuvardhana 
rrrtts mention this division. Prolunddu  vishaya 


comprised the Kakinada taluk of East Godavari district. 


Renderula nadimi vishaya: The Nandampudi grant of Raja 


yité refers to this division. It is identified 


Raja 
with the region between the two branches of Godavari in 


the Kona-sima. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Sakatamantani nadu: The KSrukonda plates of the 
esse LotenlLshs) -2ecu . 


11? mention this division. It is identified 


Bhima(III) 
with the regions of present Ramachandrapuram and a part 


of Kakinada taluks of East Godavari district. 


Tonka Natavadi vishaya: The Musinakonda inscription of 


ite refers to Tonka Natavadi Vishya. This 


Vijayaditya I 
division is identified with present Vijayawada and 


adjacent region. 


Varanandu vishaya: The charter of Saktivarman refers to 
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this unit It is not possible to identify the region 


it comprised of. 


Velinandu vishaya: Tendli plates of Vijayaditya I record 
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this division This is identified with Répaili and 


Tenali taluks of Guntur district. 
Véngi vishaya: Vengi, identified with the modern pedda 


Vegi located in the Eluru taluk of West Gdédavari 


district, was the capital of the Eastern Chalukya 


kingdom. This region is also referred to as rashtra, 
déSamu, mandala nadu and vishaya, in the Eastern 
Chalukyan inscriptions??t, For the first time this 


division is refered to with numerical suffix as Véngi- 


1000224 in the inscription of Vijayaditya III. The 
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Sataltru grant of the same king refers to it with a 


different numerical suffix as véngi-1200223, 


24, Pottapi nadu vishaya: The Kandyam plates of Danarnaval?4 


mention this division. This division roughly 
corresponds to the Rajampeta and Produtur taluks of 


Cuddapah district. 


25. Pranduru-12 (Dvadasa grama): The Vandaram plates of 
Ammarajat?> Il refer to this division. This division 
consists of twelve villages. It is identified with 


Bhimavaram taluk of West Gddavari district. 


F. SEALS 


In order to assure the authenticity of copper 
plate grants issued by kings, royal seals were attached to 
them. They are generally round or elliptical in shape. The 
royal seals attached to Eastern Chalukyan inscriptions are 
large in size. The boar (representing an incarnation of 
Vishnu), LakShmi, and the elephant god(vignéSwara) are found 
on many seals’25, The emblem on the seal represents’ the 
Eastern Chalukyan crest and other leyends. It is often 
called Jl&afichana. The Eastern Chalukyan kings did not put 
their dynastic emblem varaha on the seals of their copper 

127 


plate inscriptions till the accession of Vijayaditya III Fi 


The Chipurupalli plates and Timmapuram plats of Kubja 
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vishnuvardhana?28 


did not contain the varaha Jlanchana but 
contained the symbol of 'moon and lotus' with the leyend 
Vishamasiddhi. It is pointed out that the predecessors of 
Gunaga Vijayaditya did not put the dynastic emblem varaha on 
the seals of their copper plates except on the 
Peddapurappadu grant of Vishnuvardhana II and the 
Musinikonda grant of Vishnuvardhana bes eae The legend part 
eof the inscription is the same for all the kings of the 
dynasty. The king like Kubja Vishnuvardhan styled themselves 


as Vishamasiddhi!?®, and some of the kinys like Jayasimha I 


bore the title sarvasiddhit??, The rulers of the dynasty 
styled themselves as Tribhuvanamkuga which was associated 
with the dynatic emblem of var&ahalaanchana during the 
period of Gunaga Vijayaditya which continued till the end. 
Vijayaditya III wa a lover of innovations unlike his 
predecesors. From his time only several changes took place 
in the issuing of inscriptions. He introduced the more 


is2 right from the founder of the 


informaive type of praSasti 
dynasty and the varaha lanchana on the seal of the copper 
plate inscriptions along with the legend TribhuvanamkuSa. 
The rulers of the Eastern Chalkyan dynasty portrayed other 
symbols like those of Lakshmi, lotus, Sun and Moon, AnkuSa 


and Elephant god. The seals throw welcome light on many 


interesting aspects of the contemporary period. 
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Thus the information furnished by the epigraphs of 
the Eastern Chalukyan period in respect of administration 
and society is valuble. These copper plate grants furnish us 
with interesting details such as the titles of the kings, 
the order of succession royal insignia, emblems and 
pennants, a few details of the members of the royal family, 
the religious following of the rulers, their feudatories, 
their attainments, the names of few administrative officers 
and their incumbents and the administrative divisions of the 


kingdom and economy. 
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CHAPTER III 


SOCIETY 


The state of society under the Eastern Chalukyas 


is mostly based on the epigraphical and literary 
sources, Although the inscriptions provide us with limited 
information regarding the social aspects wherever is 


available therein itself is of great value. Hiuen Tsang, who 
travelled in the Andhra country soon after the establishment 
of the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom had surprisingly a little 
to say of the people of those regions.+ He noted that the 
country had a rich fertile soil and moist hot climate; the 
people were of a violent character; their mode of speech 
differed from that of MadhyadeSa, but they followed the same 
system of writing-- all of which was fairly correct for the 
epoch.” Hence we may assume from the above observation that 


the society was not different from the other parts of the 
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country of the times and as in other parts of the country 
the society in the Coastal Andhra during the Eastern 
Chalukyas was basically divided into the four main castes, 
the Brahamanas, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas, and Sudras. But in the 
long course of social evolution each of these castes got 
further divided into a number of sub-castes, communities and 
sub-communities, each of which had its own distinctive 
character and status in the total social hierarchy depending 
on the creed, profession, community, birth or locality to 
which it belonged. An attempt is made in this chapter to 
study the social structure and character in the Andhra under 


the Eastern Chalukyan rule. 


BRAHMANAS 

The Brahmanas took premier place and were 
yenerally respected for their learniny and character, and 
were the recipients of gifts on ceremonial occasions. The 


long list of Brahmana families mentioned in the numerours 
copper plate charters and in some lithic records of the 
EFastern-Chalukyas indicates that a larye section of the 
Brahmana community followed the traditional way of life 


prescribed for a Bramana householder consisting of 


performance of the six fold duties (Shatkarmas). The 


Velambarru grant of Ammaraja Vishnuvardhana” speaks in 
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praise of Kodali Sarma and his father Vishnu garma and his 
grand father Madhava Sarman, gives us in its description of 
these three Brahmanas a comprehensive idea of a typical 
Brahmana householder, his interests, pursuits and way of 
life. Kodali farma is described as one who was well versed 
in all the S&stras, Véda védamgas, shat karmas and was 
follower o£ Taittiriya §&kha and a brahmacharin*. The 
Digubarru grant of Chalukya Bhima II refers to Viddamayya, 
the son of Madhava somayaj of the Gautama gotra, as one who 
mastered the ultimate impart of all the Sastras, a yajavan, 
had taken to the vidyadana or teaching and also to the life 


of a house holder”, 


There was a considerable section of the Brahmanas 
who entered into state service, and they were in every 
grade of governmental hierarchy, from a prime minister and 
army yeneral to that of an acharya of yhatica. The Addanki 
inscription of Vijayaditya rz1® refers to Lord Panduaranga 
commander of the army, who led the army ayainst the twelve 
Boya-kottams, and made Kandukiru as famous as Bejavada. 
Under the Eastern Chalukyas and several other Hindu 
administrations during the period under survey we find the 
Brahmanas in a preferential list of communities whose 
members were favoured in the royal service. Duriny the 


period under review state officers were yenerally expectedd 
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to be equally adept in the wielding of the pen as well as 
the sword, and in fat military service appears to have been 
the high road leading to royal favour and coveted state 
service’. It fads also be mentioned here that by long 
established custom for certain posts members of Brahmanas 
were preferred. Thus under the Eastern Chalukyas we find the 
Majority ef composers of grants or Kavyakartas are 


Brahmanas®. 


Mention is also made of some Brahmanas actiny as 
purohitas and religious teachers of some noble families. 


Thus Nannaya bhatta is mentioned as the purdhita’. 


One peculiar feature of the Eastern Chalukyan 
copper plate charters is that they mention the names of the 
Brahmana donees, some times their gotras, vedas professed 
and sutras. The personal names of the Brahmana donees that 
are found in the Eastern Chalukya inscriptions can be 


studied under the following heads. 


1. Names after deities 

2. Names indicating religious tendency 

3. Names after epic heroes, sages and others 
4. Names after flora 


5. Names after animals 
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6. Names after villaye deities 


7. Miscellaneous names. 


1. Names after deities 


Names after deities can be further classified as 
under. 
i) Names after Siva 

ii) Names after Vishnu 

iii) Names after Brahma 

iv) Names after Ganapati 

v) Names after Names after kama 
vi) Names after Siva and Vishnu 
vii) Names after Naga 

viii) Names after Surya 
ix) Names after Chandra 


x) Names after Goddess Durya 


/ 
i) Names after Siva 


It is interesting to note that a great bulk of 
names in the Eastern Chalukyan inscriptions are Saivaite. 
This shows that the cult of Siva was very popular in the 


Coastal Andhra duriny the period under review. 
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The following are a few examples of the personal 


names of the Brahmanas. 


Bhadra farmal® 


Chandra garma chaturveail? 


Kandeya kramvit?3 


Kati garmat* 


Komaraya bhatta?® 


Luddappa dviveail® 


Mahakala bhatta’’ 


a ¢ 18 
Soma sarma 


Pasupati Bhagavata pada? 


The personal names reveal that Saivism had become 
the paramount cult. This is further testified by the 


adherence of royal families to this faith. It is claimed 
20 


that Narendramrigaraja promoted 108 siva temples 


ii) Names after Vishnu 


The inscriptions under review refer to the 


following personal names after Vishnu. 


Chamayana bhatta*? 


Damodara Sarma’ 


Dama garma (Sanskrit Damédara)*> 


Govardhana bhatta*4 
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Gdpasvami?> 
Narasimha farma?® 


Sot ose, t 27 
Narayana sarma 


Pandarmga garma*® 


Pandaranga svami chaturvéai?? 


Sridara Kramavedi 2? 


Vishnu Yasas° 


Vitteya bhatta> 


Yajna garma>? 


The personal names show that many important names 
which occur in works like Vishnu sahasranamavali had been 
adopted by Brahmanas and the old taboo of not using the 
names of deities directly had been completely yiven up. It 
is interesting to note that the Eastern Chalukyan 
inscriptions give us new epithets of Vishnu, which are not 
found in earlier inscriptions, as Ananta, Bhavasvami, 
Chamanaya, Damodara, Gopasvami, Vasudeva and Vittu. It is 
Significant to note that very few names after Krishna occur 


in the inscriptions?*. 


iii) Names after Brahma 


The earliest reference to the personal names of a 


Brahmana after Brahma occurs in the Eastern Chalukyan 
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inscription of the Chipurupalli grant of Vishnuvardhana I 


which refers to a donee Brahma éarma”°, 


iv) Names after Ganapati 


It is very interesting to note that the pre 
Eastern Chalukyan inscriptions from the Coastal Andhra 


Prad@Sh do not mention any name after Ganapati. 


The earliest reference to the personal name after 
Ganapati appears in the Donepundi grant which mentions the 


donee Ganapati of Bharadvaja qotra?®, 


v) Names after Kama 


Kamadeva tredi bhatta?! 


= / J 
Kama garma?® 


Though Kama or Kamadeva is taken to be another 
name of the god of love Manmatha, it is also found as one 
of the names of Lord Vishnu in the Vishnu sahasranamavali-°. 
Hence it is not improbable that the personal names after 


Kama denoted god Vishnu. 


vi) Names after Siva and Vishnu 


It is interesting to note that the composite 


personal names denoting both the gods $iva and Vishnu occuur 
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for the first time in the Kohdamudi plates of Brihatpalayana 


king Jayavarman of third century Ach?! 


Sankaranarayana bhatta is the name referred to in 


the Eastern inserition.*1 


vii) Names after Naga 


ee - 4 
Pambeya sarvottama 2 


viii) Names after Surya 


The worship of Rigvedic deity, Surya is in voyue 
in the Coastal Andhra. The following names after Surya are 


found in the Eastern Chalukyan inscriptions. 
= 43 
Bhaskara bhatta 


Divakara dvivédi** 


Mitra Yassas*” 


Surya peggada*° 


Subhakara Sarma*/ 


ix) Names after Chandra or Moon 


Only a few names after Chandra are found in the 
inscriptions under review. 


= 4 48 
Soma sarma 


x) Names after Goddess Durga 


Durga garma*? 
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2. Names indicating religious tendency 


A few names after Védas, Vedic gods and Vedic 


sacrifices indicating religious tendencies are as follows. 


Agni garma>? 


Janneéya bhatta>? 
Vedayya Sarma” 


Yajna farma”* 


3. Names after sages and epic heroes 


Names after sages and epic heroes find no mention 
in the early inscriptions and are found only from Eastern 
Chalukyan times i.e. from seventh century A.D. in the 


Coastal Andhra PradéSh. They are; 
iZ 54 
Ayastisvara bhatta 


Bhima garma”” 


Dona Sarma trivedi>® 


Gondiya peggada?’ 
Gautama bhatta’® 


Vidu sarma””? 


Bhima, Drona and Vidura are from Mahabharata epic. 
Names after sages are Ayastya, Gautama, and Kaundinya 


(Gondiya). 
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4. Names after flora 


The only personal name which is named after tree 


is Madi garma®° (Madi tree). 


5. Names after animais 


Names after animals are very scanty. A_ solitary 
name is found after the cow. Govrishna bhatt&rika is 


referred to in the inscriptions®?, 


6. Names after villaye deities 


Pota Sarma®* 


7. Miscellaneous names (Descriptive names) 
Nannaya bhatta®? 
Peddanarya®? 


Vimala Samudraya®> 


Besides these names, the remaining personal names 
in the inscriptions under survey are after a) hill, b)gola, 


c) education, d) victory and valour. They are as follows: 


BP (after gold) 


Kanchena somayaji 
Kondama garma67 (atter Heid) 
Viddaya bhatta®®(after education) 


vijaya peggada°( after victory ) 
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The significance and importance of the personal 
names given below can not be properly explained and 


classified in the present state of knowledge. 


Betana bhatta’? 


Gunja déva Sarma’? 


Jillebhatta’? 


Ketana peaai’? 


Manda Sarma dviveai’4 
Mayindana garma’? 


ae 7 76 
Reva Sarma 


furke Sarma txiveai’’ 


Ulahamandan bhatta’® 


The personal names of the Brahmanas throw light on 
the religious and social conditions of the time. An analysis 
of the gotras and the védic §$akhas would reveal the 
migration of Brahmanas to Coastal Andhra PradeSh during the 


Eastern-Chalukya period. 


Personal names refer either to the Vedic branch 
professed by the brahmanas or the sutra they followed. 
Rarely both the Védic branch and sUtra are given. In this 
context it is interesting to note that several inscriptions 
of the post Kakatiya period almost as a rule mention the 


veda Sakha and sitra of the Brahmana donees. 
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The figures yiven after the ydtra indicate 


they occured 


GOTRA 


Aygnivesya (2) 
Atreya (4) 


Bharadhvaja(44) 


Chikita (1) 
(gotra not given) 


Gargga (4) 


Gautama(9) 
Gavishmi (1) 
Harita (19) 
Jatukarna (1) 
Kamakayana (1) 
KaSyapa (26) 
Kannadina (1) 
Kapi (2) 
Kata (1) 
Kaundinya (20) 
Kaugika (18) 


LOhita (1) 


SUTRA 


RApastamba 
Hiranyake$i 
i) Bharadvaja 


ii) Apastamba 


‘Apastamba 


: —4: 
Hiranyakési 


Apastamba 
Hiranyaké$i 
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number of times 


Atharva 


Taittiriya of 
Yajurveda 


Taittiriya 
Bavrichchi 
Vajsnéya 
Chandoga 


Vajsnéya 


Taittiriya 
Taittiriya 


Mudgala (3) 


Muragyali (1) --- Gauthama 
Chandoga of 
samaveda 

Parasara (3) Apastamba Taittiriya 

Salavata 2) --- Rigveda 

Sandilya (2) Apastamba ---- 

Samkriti (2) ata stators 

$ri varnasa (2) --- Vajsneéya 


mere 

Sri Vatsa (2) 
Vadhula (1) 
Vasishta (3) 


Vatsa (7) 


The yotras in the personal names of Eastern 
Chalukyan times are more in number than those found in the 
pre-Chalukyan perioa’®, This can be attributed to the custom 
ef writing gotras before the name of Brahmanas which might 
have been popular during that period or the result of the 
Eastern Chalukyas commanding amuch larger kingdom and 
thereby attracting Brahmanas of various yotras. 

In this context the following points are 
noteworthy. 

A Brahmana family of the Agnivasya gotra is said 


to belong to Apastama siitra 
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One of the four Atréya families belonged to 
HiranyakeSi sttra. 

Out of the forty four Bharadvaja families, one is 
said to have belonged to Bharadvaja sutra. 

The single family of Gavishmi gotra belonged to 
Bahvirchcha Sakha of Rigvéda. 

A Gautama yotrin inhabitant of Cherupura in Puki 
Vishaya professed Taittiriya Saka of Yajurveéda. 

The lone Jatukarna family referred to in the 
inscriptions belonged to Kanva Sakha. 

A solitary family of Kamakayana gotra referred to 
in the inscriptions belonged to Chandoya $akha of Sdmaveda. 

Six out of the nineteen Harita families belonged 
to Hiranyakesi and vajasnéya Sakha. 

Sri Varnasa gotrins family professed Vajsneya 


Sakha. 


Very little information about the S&akhas and védas 
professed by the Brahmanas is referred to in the 
inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas. The study reveals’ 
that the Bhardvaja gotrins were greater in number followed 
by Kasyapa and Kaundinya respectively. Kanva Sakha of $ukla 
Yajurveda was professed by Jatukarna gotrin family, 
Bharadvaja, Harita, KauSika, Mudgala, Sri Varnasa, and 


: y , = 
Vajasnéya gotrins also practised Sukla Yajurveda. 
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Bharadvaja, Gargyya, Gautama, Kaundinya and Parasara gotrins 


were followers of Tattiriya Sakha of Krishna Yajurveda. 


The followers of Gautama Chdnddéya 4akha of Samavéda 


were Kamakayana, Mudgala and Vatsa gotrins. 


Bahvichcha, Gavishmi, Salavata, and Vadhula 


gotrins were the followers of Rigveda. 


The analysis reveals that Yajurvéda had more 
followers than Samavéda and Rigvéda. Further as Bharadvaja 
gotrins referred to followed either Sukla Yajurvéda §$4kha or 
Krishna Yajurvéda $akha and Yajurvéda and Sdmavéda were 
professed by Mudgala gotrins. It can be inferred that the 
Brahmanas had the liberty to follow the Veda of their 


liking. 


The Sutras found in the inscriptions are as 


follows. 
1. Apastamba 2. ASvaladyana 3. Bhardvaja and 4. Hiranyaké$i. 


We learn from the inscriptions under review that 
the Brahmanas emmunity was fairly large and most of the 
Brahmana families were of the Apastamba sltra, thereby 
lending support to the view that the Sutrakara himself was 

80 


an Andhra’. It can be inferred that the Brahmanas of 


ASvalayana, Bharadvaja and Hiranyakési sutras might have 
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migrated te the Andhra déga from other parts of the country 


during the period under review. 


The detailed study of the gotras, sutras and Védic 
Sakhas of Brahmanas referred to in the inscriptions reveals 
that the samavedins and Rigvédins were less in number when 


compared to the Yajurvedins. 


Expect for a lone Brahmana who professed Atharva 


véda, this veda had no followers in the region. 


It can be inferred that Buddhism had lost its 
influence on the society during this period as Buddhist 
persnal names are not fund in the inscriptions under review. 
This reflects the social, cultural and religious changes 
which took place in the coastal Andhra Prad@ésh under the 


Eastern Chalukyan rule. 


A few Jaina personal names and names of 


institutions are found in the inscriptions. 


The following are a few Jaina personal names. 


Arhamandin®+ 
Ayyapoti°? 

ae = .83 
Mandiradeva muni 
Ravi®4 


ean 85 
Sakalachandra siddanta 
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From the inscriptions under review we understand 
that Jains had formed themselves into various samghas. Each 
samgha was divided into many ganas which were further sub 
divided into many gachchas. This can be well illustrated by 
Yapaniya samgha which was divided into Valahari gana and 
Kotimaduvagana respectively. Addakali gachcha was a sub 


division of Valhari gana®® and Nandi gachcha was a sub 


Givision of Kdtimaduva qana®’, 


KSHATRIYAS 


Regarding Kshtriya caste the information in the 
suscriptions is very scanty. The feudatory chiefs did not 
claim themselves as kshtriyas nowhere. Hence 
N.Venkataramanaiah has rightly observed; "The Kshtriyas who 
still formed the ruling caste were a flourishin community. 
They fell into two large groups called the solar and Lunar, 
according as they derived their descent from the sun or the 
moon. The Chalukyas belonged to the later. The Agnikulas who 
played such a prominent part in the history of the 
Northern and Western India were known in the south. Most of 
the nobles belonged Kshtriya caste; and they lived in a 
small estates scattered all over the kingdom. As they were 
exclusively devoted to the profession of fighting, they 


formed a permanent source of danger to public peace; and 
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chronic civil war which racked the kingdom for nearly two 
centuries must be attributed to a large extent to their 


restlessness and love of intrigue and fighting"®74, 


SETTIS OR SRESHTHIS 


It is peculiar and unique with the Eastern 
Chalukyas that they donated agraharas to members of the 


Vaisya community®® , The Kakumranu grant of Chdalukya Bhima 


zo? refers to one Polayana, who was a merchant prince, the 
leader of carvan, whose business activities appear to have 
extended to several countries. Polayana was probably the 


pattanapu setti who was on contract with the royal store 


house for the supply of provisions needed by it. 


The merchant community had their guilds mentioned 


30 and Nakara sreshthi’:. 


in the inscriptions as Telikivevuru 
Some merchants were referred to in the inscriptons as Teliki 
pedda, Teliki vévuru, Nagara svami and Nakara purusha. As 
the merchants were rich they made large grants to temples. 
The town of Penugonda in the present West G6davari district 
was the principal seat of the community. The VaisSyapurana. a 


late work of dobutful value, mentions besides Penugonda, 


seventeen other towns where the koOmatis of 714 ydtras 


resided. 
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An epigraph from Draksharama’* makes a mention of 


Kamma komati which means komati or vaigfya from Kammanadu. 


The following are the few examples of vaigya 


personal names referred to in the inscriptions. 
Katama setti?? 


Kommi setti?* 


Mandiya setti?® 


Poti setti?® 


Vattara setti?’ 


Some of the Vaigya gdtras that we come across in the 


inscriptions are as follows. 


Ghanagostala?® 


Pendikula?” 


yerasetia??° 


The gotras tally with the goOtras of the vaisgyas at the 


present day?®, 


SUDRAS 


Apart from the well established varnas there were 


number of other castes based on their occupation, who served 
the basic needs of the whole society. Inscriptions under 


: «1,102 
review refer to some occupational names such as halika 
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golika and kolika. It can be inferred that the burden of 
tilling the land and feeding the whole society was borne by 
sudras. Inscriptions make a mention of Chaturdha kula 


= 103 .~ cs ; 
éekhra » Rashtrakuta pramukhan, kutumbinulut?teatesai??>, 


and Kampulyt® of the villages who were sUdras. In most of 
the cases sons followed the same profession of their fathers 
and they came to be regarded as a ‘caste'. Needs of all 
communities in the society especially in rural areas were 
met by the people residing therein with their collective and 
concerted efforts. A sort of self sufficient villaye economy 
was maintained. Thus realising the importance of the people 
in the rural areas the rulers addressed the cultivators, and 
the heads of the villayes, sometimes residents of the 
villayes (yastavyo) while granting agrahara or land grants 


107. This evidence 


either to the Brahmanas or to the temples 
leads us to believe that a kind of harmony or fraternity 


among all castes was maintained in the society. 


The inscriptions refer to a number of professions 


related to temple service, Vizer Nattuvuvaru, 
= = ie) on 
Paricharika,+0% Navujukadu, Stanapatulu 20s Dévakarmulu??®, 


Maddiliyakaru and Sahkukara’11, but not to their castes. 


Hence it can be said that caste and profession did not go 
hand in hand invariably. This means rigidity in caste system 
as far as profession is concerned was non existent. Higher 


posts in the administration of kingdom were also not 
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confined to particular section or varna. Preference was 
given to merit and ability. It is well known that Pandranga, 
a Brahmana, occupied important position namely commander in 


chief under the king Gunaga Vijayaditya. 


Gollialu or boyalu or Khilaris are the community of 
cattle herds. The terms by which members of this community 


are referred to in the inscriptions of the period are golla 
= alt2 


and boy - Devotees entrusted a number of milch cows or 
buffaloes or sheep or inupaedlut?3 to the care of the 


members with the stipulation that they should supply ghee to 
the perpetual lamps instituted by them. Usually 25 cows or 
50 sheep or 25 inupaediu were made over to them for the 
supply of 1 manika for one perpetual lamp or 2 manikas for 2 
lamps, daily. An inscription from Sarpavaram mentions that 
Vuddaya boya should supply one manika of ghee to maintain a 
perpetual lamp by caring 50 Inupaedlu’*. It appears that 
members of this community were licensed by the temple 
authorities to maintain cattle pens and accept milch cattle 
from devotees on behalf of the temple. Besides donating the 
cattle, the devotees sometimes usually Gonated some land or 
deposited some coins (cash) in the temple treasury for the 


maintinance of the perpetual lamps??>. It appears that Nandi 


manika, Saniyambati manika, Raja manika and TribhuvandmkuSa 


116 
manika were the measures in vogue for the supply of ghee . 
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From the above discussion it can be surmised that 
the bulk of the population of the coastal Telugu country was 


Hindu. Besides the three yreat traditional castes a few 


minor communities i.e. stdras like the gollalu or 
boyas, raddis, settis and désattlu!}? are mentioned in the 


oe 


inscriptions, but the role played by them .in the social 


life, though significant is not referred to. 


POSITION OF WOMEN 


The inscriptions of the period under review do not 
reflect the uncharitable attitude taken by the smritis in 
respect of the freedom of woman and her rights of property. 
On the other hand, we find in these records that woman, as 
mother and wife, commanded great respect in society and was 
quite comfortable in respect of her social and monetary 
status. We come across many an instance of women making 
munificent donations of their own. The Ipuru plates!18 
mention that Prithivi pothi, the queen of Vishnuvardhana 
III, granted a field and a house Site with a flower garden 
to a Brahman residing at Kommara. Ayyana Mahadévi, the 
queen of Vishnuvardhana I, favoured the Jaina monks of Uritri 


P ; ~ =, 119 
Gana with a shrine called Nadumbi vasati at Bejavada : 
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According to the status of their men we find some 
of them assuming honorofic name generics such poti (feminine 
of potu) nayakuralu!?° etc., the most frequent of these 
suffixes assumed being nayakurdlu. In many of the donative 
records, the donor, while mentioning his parents whether he 
refers to his father or not invaribly mentions his 
mother?! , These facts point to the veneration in which 
women were held by the society, in general. Polyganny was 
known and practiced. Several Eastern chalukyan monarchs 
married more than one wife. Instances of regular marriage 
alliances with the countesans were not known. Gonka II 
married Patra or dancer attached to one of the temples in 


his Kingdon. Concubinage appears to have been a fashion 


with men of ruling classes, and nobles and did not meet with 


any social disapprobation or censure. Concubines are 
referred to as bhoga stris or lanja pendlamu??? in the 


records of the period under review. We find concubines of 
rulers or of dignitaries and nobles hesitating in the least 
to proclaim themselves as such in some of the donative 
records??3, Under these circumstances, the conjugal life of 
the upper class women could not have been very happy but 


these women of the upper classes appear to have reconciled 


themselves to the existing situation and practice. 


In the inscriptions under review we come across 


the personal names of Brahmana women, wives of officials, 
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harlots of the kings and officials, dancing girls and other 


women. 


i) Personal Names of Brahmana women 
Chinnamamba!24 


Donamaihba??° 


Gohdava?2® 


Gouramamba!?? 


Potamamba"28 


Samekamba!29 


The analysis reveals the presence of many Sanskrit 
names and a few Dravidian names. the generics used are Amba 


and Avva, the most common being Amba. 


ii) Names of the wives of officials 


It is interesting to note that whenever a 
reference was made to the names of the wives of officials in 
the inscriptions they were usually called by the designation 


of their husbands. The wife of nayaka was nayakuralu. 


131 131 


Exs.Potama nayakuralu and Erakamma nayakuralu 


iii) Names of king's harlots, temple girls and dancing girls 


Chimmaka??? 
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Damava??2 


Kamava sanil°4 


Kapa sanil?° 


Konnaka sanit?6 


Prdélapa?3? 


Surva sanit>® 


In addition to these names a few names of common 
women are found. All the names seem to be in Telugu, 


language. Exs. Bammamma, Gaurava and Peddamma. 


It is interesting to note that freedom enjoyed by 


devadasi or sanis as referred to in the inseriptions??9, 


was 
the peculiar feature of ancient society. dancing girls who 


used to perform different kinds of nrityas in the temple as 


part of cultural activities. Mention is made of sdnivaru or 
sani munnurvuru!*49 or sdnulu manulut4+ in a number of 


inscriptions found in the temples. Here it may not be out of 
place to emphasis that the institution of sani (devadasi) 
was a highly respected one and women from the families of 
high status also were offering dance and music in temples. 


42 attests that sanis were 


An inscription from Bhimavaram 
the members of the administrative body of the temple. It is 


probably from the late medieval period that the institution 


of sanis 


became degenerated and sanis were looked down upon 


in the society. 
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PATTERN OF THE ENDOWMENTS 


All sections of the society including the rulers 
and the Mandalikas made liberal endowments for propagation 
of Dheyma and conducting various services in different 
temples that were scattered length and breadth of the Véngi 
country during the period under review. These endowments may 


be classified into the following groups. 


i) Donation of land and villages; 
ii) Donation of cash; 
iii) Donation of cows, sheep, and other animals; 
IV) Donation of Jewels;and 
V) Construction and additions to temples and 


shrines and installation of deities. 


i) Land and Village donations 


Donating land and villages to Brahmanas for 
propagating Vedic dharma and conducting various services to 
gods in the temples was common practice. Infact the 
Dharmasastras consider the gifting of land as highly 
meritorious and the temple and the inscriptions also bear 
testimony to this. The land gifted may be classified into 
three broad groups, namely, (i) Wet land , (2) Dry land and 
(3) Garden lands. Some of the land grants made are discussed 


below. 
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“The earliest reference to the land donation to 


Brahmanas was the Kopparam plates of Pulak@SinII. The ruler 
granted a field of eight hundred nivartanas of land in the 


village Irbuli in Karma rashtra to a Brahmana of the 


Sandilyayana gdtra and Apastamba sitra.143 phe Timmapuram 


Plates of Vishnuvardhana I informs that some land at 
Kumulura in the Plaki Vishaya was donated to forty Brahmanas 
of the Chanddga school?** tne chendaltru inscription of 
Sarvalokasraya records a grant of land to six Brahmanas who 
were the Chanddgas and students of the Samavada.'*5 ne 
Pedda Maddali plates of Jayasimha Vallabha register the 
grant of the village Penukaparru in Gudrahadravishaya to 


Gupta §arman as Sarvakara parihara agrahadramu.t4® 


In the first instance the lands donated for 
maintaining perpetual lamps in different temples may be 
considered. one of the inscriptions from Bhimesvara temple 
at Bhimavaram issued during the 40th regnal year of 
Sarvalokasraya Vishnuvardhana maharaja records the gift of 
20 puttis of garden land to the god Somisvara mahadéva by 
Rajaguru for maintaining perpetual lamps on the occasion of 


1a? Since the land is stated to have been 


Solar eclipse. 
situated near a tank and garden land it may be considered 
as Valuable land. Another inscription from the same place 


that belongs to the period of Vishnuvardhana maharaja 
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registeres the gift of the 12 puttis of land as 


sarvakaraparihara by Mallapa deva Chakravarthi, a mandalika, 


to god R&jana@rayana deva for the same purpose! 48 | Another 


inscription from visvegwara temple Applikatila, Guntur 
. : 49 : 

district, records the gift of land named Penta polamu, 

i.e. field set apart for the yrazing of the cattiel in 


Kammanati vishaya to god ViSveSvara. One of the inscriptions 
from Pedda CherukUuru records the gift of lands in the 
villages, Undralapalem Balasanipalem, Késarapadu, 
Kondapanturu, Kasukurti grama, and Vinumgarti gra@ma, to god 
Trivikrama svami for conducting several bhogas including 
Akhandavatki dipa.+> An inscripttion from Chandavodlu 
registers the gift of two puttis of land to god Mahakali by 
certain Gauda Niyogi for his own merit,1°4 It may be noted 
that many more inscriptions record the gifts of garden lands 


and wet land for growing flowers and grain to ensure a 


continous supply flowers, fruits and grain to the temple. 


The numerous land donations remind us the 
importance and attention paid by the Eastern Chalukyas and 
their feudatiories to agriculture. The donation of lands was 
an attempt to increase the extent of the cultivable land by 
donating different types of land and bringing large tracts 


of fresh territory under the plough by exempting it from 
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paying taxes.The land donated was some times for grazing the 


cattle attached to the temple, is very interesting to note. 


ii) Donation of cash 


A close study of the temple inscriptions from the 
temples in the Coastal Andhra désa reveals the fact that in 
almost all cases, the cash endowments for maintaining one 
perpetual lamp was fixed as 6 mad“as. It is very interesting 
to note that there had been no change in this fixed amount 
even over a long period. however, there are few cases where 
larger amount of money was gifted for maintaining one 
perpetual lamp. For example an inscription from Nagé@Svara 
temple, Chebroulu, dated S 1075, registers the gift of as 
many as j13 Biruda mad“as for a perpetual lamp to god 
Kumarasvamy deva of Chebrolu by Jakkanaraju,.t>° These 
inscriptions usually mention the quantity of ghee or oil to 


be supplied by those who received the cash endowments for 


maintain in perpetual lamps. 


One of the inscriptions from Appikatla, Guntur 
district, dated S' 1094 records the gift of ]2 Birudamadalu 
for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the temple of the god 
vigéveg$vara Mahadeva by Navanayaka for the merit of his 
parents.!>4 It is interesting to note that the endowment was 


entrusted to Kampulu of the same village for uninterrupted 
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passe 
supply of one m&nika of ghee to the lamp. An inscription 
from Bhavanarayana swamy temple of Bapfatla, dated S 1067, 


registers the gift of 17 Birudamadalu for one perpetual lamp 
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by certain Medasdni wife of Bhimanayaka. on the occassion 


of Solar exlipse. This inscription suggests that the gift 
amount was to be properly utilised by the temple employees 
under . the supervision of Stanapati. An unfinished 
inscription from the same place, and on the same occasion 
registers a yrant of 12 Birudamadalu for one perpetual lamp 
to god Bhavandradyana. It is further recorded that the 
Sthanapati Makkanabhattu having received the cash endowed by 
the donor accepted to supply ghee regularly to the 


temple.?*6 


As stated above many inscriptions record the gift 
of money for maintaining perpetual lamps in different 
temples.An inscription from Nadendla,Guntur district, dated 


S 1094, registeres the gift of 12 Biruda gadyalu for burning 
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lamps by Errama Peggada. One inscription from Bezavada 


registers the gift of 10 mad”as for burning a perpetual lamp 


to the good Malligvara déva by Muppama wife of Muhamandalika 
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Konakandravadi Subbaiah. One of the inscriptions form 


Kotappa Kohda, Narasaraopéta taluk, dated 5 1058 records the 
gift of Tyagi gadyalu for maintaining one perpetual lampe in 
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the Trikotegvara temple. One inscription from Avanigadda, 
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Krishna district, registers the gift of 16 Biruda gadyalau 


by Muttamanayaka, Padihari of Velanati  Gonka Raju for 


maintaining a perpetual lamp .?6° One inscription from 


Peddakallepalli records a gift of 5 Kulottunga madalu by 


Balla Narendra for a perpetual lamp to god Nagesvara déva of 


Kadalapal1i.?®t It further says that the endowment was 


received by Komativaru i.e. the vaiSyas of Pedana who would 
supply daily a Nahdi manika of ghee. The corporate body of 


Sani munnUrvuru was entrusted with the maintainance of the 


lamp. It is interesting to note that 7 Nishkas coins unknown 
in the eleventh century were donated to KshiraradméSvara for 
one perpetual lamp with the Stipulation that the 
Sanimunnuruvurvu and K&ampulu who received the endowment 


should maintain the lamp?®4 


Cash endowments were made to the temples for 
maintaining certain other services also. one inscription 
form Chebrolu records the endowment of some coins for the 
erection of Dvijasthamha in front of the KumaraSvami 
temple. 1% A second inscription form Nadendla registers the 
gift of cash for the supply of Akulu and Vakkalu i.e. Betel 


Bo es ee 
leaves and Betel nuts, to god Kesava deva. An 


inscription from Konedana records the gift of money by 
Addavattu Sunkarulu (Tax collecting officials) to god 


‘ : A 165 
BhimeSvara for purchasing rice to perform nityanivedana. 
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One of the inscriptions from Daksharama temple records the 


cash endowment for meals arrangement to Tapassulu in the 


tiruvidhi matha attached to the temple Bhiméfvara.?®® 


ry 


Another inscription form the same place registers the gift 
of some taxes to be collected from trading community to the 
same matha for providing meals to Brahmanas and to god 
Bhineevara to perform Angaranga bhdga.1©? Another 
inscription form the same place records a gift of Néxra 
qadyalu and Kanakadana Vinjamara i.e flywihisks to conduct 
nitya bhogas. 158 it is interesting to note that cash 


donations were compartively less, as the money economy had 


not gained much currency during the period under review. 


iii} Donation of cows, Sheep, and other animals 


Milk and milk products had important place in 
worship and other rituals in temples. Cow's milk and its 
products were considered to be most sacred to offer to god. 
Sheep and goats came only next to the cow. Many temple 
inscriptions in the coastal Andhra dé$a record the gifts of 
cows for maintaining different services like, perpetual 
lamps, abhishéka, food offerings and other bh6gas. it may be 
noted that in a number of instances cows are stated to have 
been gifted for maintaining perpetual lamps in temples. But 


it appears from the inscriptions that there was no strict 
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rule with regard to the number of cows to be gifted for 
burning of a perpetual lamp. The smallest number of cows 
gifted for this purpose was mere 25 as evidenced by an 
inscription from Tadikalapudi, Elaru taluk, West Géddavari 
district 169 This inscription records the gift of thirtyfive 
cows for maintaining perpetual lamps by an individual to the 
god Arnésvara. Some times the number of cows donated was “35 
for one lamp. Another inscription from the same temple amply 
attests that a person donated 35 cows to the same god for 
the same purpose,keeping the Sthanapati of Golakimatha 
incharge of the endowment? ’° The highest number of cows 
donated for the same purpose was fifty. An inscription from 
Palakollu records the gift of 50 Avulu (i.e. cows) and land 


for the burning of one perpetual lamp,?71 


to god 
Kshiraramegvara. As evidenced by inscriptions from the 
temples the number of cows for maintaining one lamp was 
between 25 and 50. We have instances of making cow gifts 
along with land. Such instances suggest that the provision 
of land was for the rearing of the cows donated to the 
temple. Some times cash endowments were made in-lieu of 
cows. Such instances suggest the then existing value of the 
cows in terms of money. one inscription form Gudivada 
records the gift of tax money collected from the market to 
the god Kuhdésvaramahadéva of Gudivada for supplying of ghee 
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for maintaining Perpetual lamps, 
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Some inscriptions refer to the cattle gifted for 
mMainataining perpetual lamps as Inupa Yedlu. one of the 
inscriptions from Draksharama : records the gift of fifty 
Inupa Yedilu for burning one perpetual lamp in the presence 
of the god Bhimégvara of Daksharama .173 phe term _Inupa 
yediu is interpreted in different ways by different 
scholars. ISvara dutt defined it as the female goddies of a 


goat or sheep.!74 


The acceptable view seems to be that it is 
a technical term indicating the cows or sheep donated to 
the temple for lighting a perpetual lamp should be 
maintained constantly, either by the donor or persons who 


2 This situpilation was made to ensure 


received them. 
regular supply of lighting medium so that the perpetual lamp 
could be maintained without any interruption. An inscription 
from Sarpavaram registers a gift of 100 Inuupa yedlu for 
burning two perpetual lamps in the Purushottama déva temple, 
by certain Vira Perumadi déva during the Twentyseventh 


regnal year of Vishnuvardhana maharaja.t’6 


As stated above cows were also grifted for other 


services like abhisheka and food offerings to god. One of 


the inscriptions from Bhimavaram records the gift of animals 


and money to perform the sevas such as Sandhya nivepdana, 
Amudapadi nivédana, Trisandhya nivédana, after abhisheka to 
the deity and food offerings in the choultary attached to 
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the temple to feed 11 Brahamanas??7 another inscription from 


Drakshrama records a gift of 50 inupa yedlu for burning 
Karpura dipa i.e. Camphor lamp, after nivédanal’8 another 


inscription form the same temples registers a gift of 50 


cows by Velanati Gonkaya for Kshirabhishekam to 
Bhinéévara.179 
Sheep 

The ghee prepared out of sheep's milk was 


considered next best to that of cow. That is the reason why 
we find many instances of the gifts of sheep to temples for 
maintaining perpetual lamps. The temple inscriptions under 
review suggest that the number of sheep required to he 
donated to maintain one perpetual lamp was fifty five. This 
number did not change. However some inscriptions record 
either less or more than 50 sheep are noticed. As mentioned 
above while discussing about the gift of cows for 
maintaining lamps, sheep also are referred . to in 


inscriptions with the technical term Inupa yédlu.1®° 


One of the inscriptions form Amritaluru, Guntur 
district, dated S 1054 states that the Mahamahdalésvara 
Gonkaya boya,a servant of Rajéndra Choda, made a gift of 50 
sheep for the upkeep of a perpetual lamp in the temple of 


Amritisvara at aAmtunuru. 722 One inscriptions from 
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Sattenapalli records a gift of 55 sheep by pedda Kondapa 
nayaka for a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
Trikotégvara. 15? It is recorded in an inscription from 
Konidina that on the occasion of Vishu sahkranti one Reddi 
Nunki setti donated sheep for a perpetual lamp in the temple 
of Ballisvara mahadéva.1®3 One of the inscriptions from 
bhiméSvara temple Bhimavaram registers a gift of 100 sheep 
for two perpetual lamps in the presence of Bhiméévara.+84 
With the stipulation that the donees should supply ghee at 
the rate of two Rajamana manikas per day. It is interesting 
to note that not only sheep but also gorats i.e.Menkalu were 
also donated for the supply of ghee to the lamps. An 
inscription from Konedena records a gift of 50 goats to god 
Sankara Mahadeva by chamana boya wiht the stipulation that 


Amarabd6ya should supply one M&anika of ghee d@aily.285 


iv) Doanation of Jewels 


It is significant to note that the inscriptions 
under review do not mention jewels endowed to the god. To a 
great extent same is the case with many other temples. An 
inscription from DrakSharamam records the gift of Silver 
floweres and golden pete 7° Another inscription from the 


same temple dated S 1062 mentions that katamanayaka made a 


gift of Kanaka Vrikshamu i.e. golden tree. But the purpose 
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is not clear. Another inscription from the same temple 


describes the weight of the lamp-stand as 40-visyamula idha 
dahdu. 188 Another inscription from the same temple mentions 
that Pallava Mahadévi donated two Sahkus i.e. conch bloweres 
studded with two pearls, two bowls with nine kinds of 
precious stones were set, and two gold-plated fly wiks and 
one Silver pariya to the god Bhimegvara.t®? another 
inscription from the same place records a gift of one Kanaka 


valayamu i.e. gold ring to the god Bhimégvara.1?° 


v) Constructions and additions to temples and shrines, and 


installation of deities 


Some inscriptions from Godavari, Guntur, and 
Krishna districts have some interesting information about 
the construction of shrines, additions made to temple and 
the consecrations of the images of different deities in the 
temples. Eastern Chalukyan rulers like Narendra Mrigaraja , 
Vijayaditya, Gunaga vijayaditya, Chalukya Bhima I and 
Danarnava were great builders and many of the monuments 
erected by them are still intact. Naréndra Mrigaraja fought 
108 battles and raised as many temples of Siva on the battle 
fields. Gunaga Vijayaditya was also a great builder. One of 
the three temples of a group found in the village of 
Bikkavolu was erected by him. Another king Chalukya Bhima I 


raised the temples of BhiméSvara at Draksharamam, Chalukya 
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Bhimavaram and Chebrolu. R&ajardjanaréndra set up three 
shrines at kalidindi in memory of three chola general, who 


perished on there in a battle fighting for him. 


An inscription from Kowedena, Guntur district, 
refers to the construction of kalaSa gopuram and a temple by 
Ayyapu Reddi. The same inscription mentions that on the same 
occasion Navasthamba was erected and some land was gifted to 
conduct Havibali archana to Ballisvara déva. 
Sanimunnuruuvuru and manulu were entreusted with the duty of 
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maintaining the sevas. An inscription form Draksharamam 


records the construction of Koshtagaramu and a mandapa by 
Kulottunga Choda Gohka Raja in the temple of Bhimésvaral?* , 
One inscription form Chebrolu registers the gift of 


Dvajasthambam infront of the temple of Kumarasvami by some 


one (name damaged) .173 An inscription from ponnuru records 
some addition to Papiviru matha by Godla Nardyanadasu??* and 


donated some land for the maintainance of the endowment. An 
inscription of a later date records the gift of bronze doors 
to Natya mandapa inthe temple of kshiramasvara of 


ae Another inscription registers the gift of 


Palakollu. 
images of Lakshmi and Vishnu along with two lamp stands by 
Penugonda Sasana Aitaavasetti to god Narayana of 
Sarasipuram, west Gddavari district. 17° Another inscription 


from the same place records the gift of yearly white washing 
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of the temple mandapa and natya mandapa by Malyapegyada. It 
further says that Sanulu and Manulu should look after the 
work. 297 An inscription from Timmapuram states that one 
Saranaya, brother-in-law of Kulottuhga Ch6da Gonka Raja, 
consecrated the image of Gok@gvara in Jevarmu and some land 
was given as gift to Suriya Bhatlu for fixing muhurtam i.e. 
auspicious time to consecrate the imaye. The inscription 
further informs that the donor dug one tank near the temple 
and named it as Gohkégvara déva cheruvu and made a gift of 


garden land and oil mill to the temple. +28 


It was stipulated 
that this endowment was to be looked after by the 


Sanimunniruvuru and Nibhandakandru. 


it is interesting to note that the corporate 
bodies like Sanimunntruvuru and temple officials namely 
Stanapatulu and nibhandakandru were entrusted with the duty 


of looking after the endowments by the donors. 


CORPORATE ACTIVITY IN THE SOCIETY 


With the advancement of Civilization, human 
endeavours expressed themselves in the form of definite 
organizations directed towards the achievement — of certain 
economic,social and religious purposes people following the 


same profession or trade, or persuing the same craft, and 
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people with common social and religious purposes and aims 
flocked together into corporations or guilds. In India, the 
beginings of a well and highly developed form of corporate 
activity may be traced back to the Vedic perioa.199 In the 
coastal Telugu country active and well- developed existence 
ef professional and craft guilds may be traced back to the 
times of $atavahanas?9° The unbroken and ‘unhampered 
existence of these corporate bodies from Satavahana times 
down to the fifteenth, sixteenth centuries A.D. in Andhra 


dé$a, is greatly attested by epigraphic and literary 


evidence. 


Under the Eastern Chalukyas like under the other 
dynasties of the contemporary period that ruled over Andhra 
deSa, there is evidence of much corporate activity. The 
Copper plate and lithic records of Eastern Chalukyas and 
their subordinates, available largely from the temples of 
Bhimavaram, Draéksharamam, Sarpavaram, Bezawada, Chebrolu and 
other temples in the Coastal districts of Andhra, furnish us 
with a knowledge of the activities of the following 
corporate bodies. 1. The Nakaramu, 2. The Teliki vévuru. 3. 
The Kampulu 4. The Vaishnavulu, 5. The Sanivaru. 6.The 
Ayyalu munnurvuru and 7. The Mahajanulu. We may preface a 
consideration of the nature and activities of these bodies 
by the tedack that we find most of their activities, 


economic, social and religious, related in some way to the 
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institution of the temple, the greatest influential 
organization next to the state, in the life of the middle 


ages. 


1. The Nakaramu 


The inscriptions from Draksharamam, Kakinada and 
Bezawada refer to the activities of the guild of merchants 
called Nakaramu or Nagaramu. This seems to have been 
exclusively a vaiSya guild. Regarding the meaning of the 
term Mallampalli SdmaSékhara Sarma rightly observes that it 
was a contracted form a Penugonda nagara, the habitat of the 
vaiSyas of one hundred and two gotras, and the place where 
Vasavi Kanya is said to have immolated herself by falling 
into the fire pit to save her honour. “74 It appears that 
though to start with the term Nakara exclusively referred 
to the guild of VaiSyas of 102 gotras, with the passage of 
time, it appears, the term came to be applied to the 
merchannt guilds of a number of places and consisting of 


202. The Chértvu 


members of no particular social dividion 
Madhavaram inscription of Kali Vishnuvardhana refers to the 
members of this community described as Vijayavatapuri 
SSsanulu and Telikivevuru.7°? hus in an epigraph from 


Drakshadrama: dated Saka 1049, which refers to the rule of 


Tribhuvana Malladeva, we find Bachchu Pammaya extolled as 
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Penugonda $asanulu and Kuberavaméédbhavulu.*°4 phe advent of 
Chalukya rule in the Coastal Andhra brought over a change 
in the set-up of the merchant guilds.they had become non- 
sectarian. Although the trade guilds consisted of several 
mebers drawn from various castes, it is needless to say that 
the trade during the period under review was dominated by 


the vaisya community. 


Merchant guilds maintained armies called Samaya 
sénas to protect themselves from robbers and marauders who 
threatend their movements from place to place on trade 
purpose. An inscriptioon from Bhavanarayana swami temple of 
Bapatla, mentions Samaya senadhipati who made gifts to 
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maintain perpetual lamp in the temple . 


2. The Teliki-vevuru 


The Teliki-vevuru or the Telikis-1000 was the 
guild of oil pressers or oil mongers. Inscriptionos Rotate 
out that the guild of oil pressers was one of the ancient 
guilds in the Andhra country, that had been in existence 
since the times of the Satavahanas. In the S&atavahana 
records they were called Tilapisakas, and no number 
attached to them?°®, Subsequent to their mention in the 


Satfvhnana records, the telikis find mention again after a 


lapse of more than 700 years, in the Eastern Chalukyan 
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record of the eleventh century but now with the number 1000 
attached to their guild. The Teki plates of Rajaraja Chdda 
Gafiga, the first record to mention them again, refer to them 
as Teliki vevuru of Vijayavatika i.e. modern Vijayawada and 
sonters certain honorary privilages on them and their 
descendants who were said to consist of one thousand 


families. 


From a study of their inscriptions and the Vakkana 
or preamble found in some of these inscriptions, it has been 
pointed out that the Telikis had central organisation of 
their guild at Bezawada~?’, An inscription from Bapatla 
mentions that Suri Setti of Teliki vévuru family from 
Bezawada made over Twelve Birudamadalu to the temple for the 
maintaince of the perpetual lamp. The inscriptions from 
the Telugu country reveals that Telikivevuru being very 
munificient in their charities, major portion of their 


earnings were spent on religious charity and religious 


gifts. 


3. The Kampulu 


The guild of cultivators known as the Kampulu was 
a professional community which we find active in a corporate 
capacity under the Eastern Chalukyas. The literal meaning of 


the word Kampu or Kapu in the Telugu language is a 
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‘Prptectpr or guard', but the work was been used over the 
centuries to denote a cultivator, one who lives by tilling 
the soil. These tillers of the soil were called the 
protectors or guards of the village as they formed the 
majority of the village militia and protected the village 
from depradations by man and beast, and also because by the 
sweat of their brow they produced the main sustenance of 
life, the food. The guild of cultivators was called the 
Kampulu in the time honoured traditions of the naming the 
guilds after the profession of the members, of which the 
guild was constituted. The guild of culticators, like the 
guilds of several others professional groups, finds its 
ancient sanction in Gautama, the earliest of Dharmasttra 
writers, who says that the cultivators, traders, herdmen, 
money lenders and artisans could lay down rules for their 
respective classes and that the king should give legal 
decisions in respect of these classes, after having learnt 
the state of affairs from those who, in each case, had the 
competency to speak, 228 At the present day, in the Andbra 
country, that section of the fourth caste, whose traditional 
and hereditary profession had been cultivation of land, are 
referred to as Kapulu. Evidently, the majority of the 
members of the cultivators' guild should have been from the 
fourth caste as the number of persons from the other three 


castes who took to the tilling of the soil must have been 
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relatively very small. These Kapulu of the present day are 
generally found to belong to the Reddi community. But it has 
been observed that nowhere we come across a Reddi named as a 
leader of the Kampulu inthe Eastern Chalukyan records. It 
appears that during the period under review the members of 
the cultivators; community did not attach the suffix Reddi 
to their names, and its use at the end of persue names was 
confinded only to the heads of villages referred to as 


Rattadis or Rashtrakuta pramukhan 209 in the inscriptions. 


We may now seek the evidence of inscriptions to 
learn the nature of functions of the cultivarors' guild and 
its rights and responsibilities. An epigraph from 


merle refers to a number of instances, wherein the 


Appikatla 
Kampulu of the village received a money deposit and accepted 
to supply oil for maintaining a perpetual lamp in the temple 
gifted by Navaya Nayaka. This epigraph further states that 
the Kampulu accepted a flower garden on the western side of 
the temple to supply flowers regularly to the deity. Thus it 
can be said that the cultivators of land in a villages 
formed into the guild of Kampulu. An inscription of later 
period dated Saka 1185 from Yanamadala, Guntur district 
mentions that all Kampus of the village collectively gifted 
"Gattinjanamu" to the deity. All the persons in a village 


who took to the profession of agriculture, ipso facto 
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appeared to have become members of the guild. The guild 
discharged the functions of a bank and accepted deposits in 
specie or held lands in trust, for maintainance of any 
specified religious purpose. It is likely that it earned a 


certain income by these banking operations. 


4 The Vaishnavulu 


The inscriptions form Bhavanarayana swamy temple 
mention that gra Vaishnavulu along with Stanapatulu and 
Dévakarmulu“??, were to protect the gifts and serveices 
donated by the donors to the deities. We come across a 
passage, wherin the donor made a fervent and eloquent appeal 
to the vaishnavas to protect and administer the donations 
made by him. From the inscriptions mentioned above it is 
clear that the Vaishnavas were a corporate body of persons, 
one of whose functions was to look after the administration 
and proper running of the donations and services instituted 
by the devotees in temples. Several inscriptions from 
Simhachalam temple of Narasimhaswamy, which run to several 


hundreds, there is hardly an inscription wherein an appeal 


was not made to the Vaishnavulu or Sri vaishnavulu. one of 
» . 


the functions of the Vaishnavulu appears to be to receive 


cash deposits on behalf of the temple treasury from 


devotees. 
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It seems though Vaishnavism became a popular creed 
during the period under review in Andhra desa with the lower 
classes, the membership of this guild was confined to the 
Brahmana community only, since the Brahmanas held the 
dominant position in the religious scheme of things. Thus 
the guild of Vaishnavas waS a caste organisation entirely 
confined to the Brahmanas of the Vaishanava following. It 
is said that the Vaishnavas were well known for their noble 
qualities, righteous conduct and were experts in the conduct 
of temple affairs. Probably it was due to this unimpeachable 
character of these Vaishnava Brahamanas the donors appointed 
them in charge of their donations. If our conjecture that it 
was a guild consisting of only those Vaishnavas who were 
employed in temple service is allowed, then it may be 


categorised as caste cum-professional guild. 


5. The Sanivaru 


Sani means a dancing girl and Sanivaru is the name 
given to the community of dancing girls. The inscriptions 
bear ample testimony to the fact that to every temple of 
some repute, a number of dancing girls were attached. 
Sometimes we find in big temples like Draksharamam and 
Simhachalam the number of these dancing girls running to 


several hundreds. Most of whom were attached to the temples 
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as dévadasis. This community which at one time held a very 
prominent place in the hindu social order is discussed onder 
postion of women. Here we shall confine ourselves to a 
discussin of some of their activitites in a corporate 
capacity. Two inscriptions from Chebroulu, one dated fgaka 
998 and second undated respectively, make reference to 
Sanulu. munnorvuru’?3, It appears that the community of 
dancing girls, attached to temples, and running to a large 
number, formed themselves into a professional guild, to deal 
with the problem they faced in the pursuit of their calling. 
We come across a few inscriptions, wherein we find them 
acting in a corporate capacity , and the decisions arrived 
at by the corporate body having the force of law over the 
members of the community. Thus we see, in a partly damaged 


214) the Sanulu living at vVrémpalli 


inscription from Bapatla 
i modern Bapatla, making a decision which was binding on 
every member of the community.An inscription from Konedana 
refers to the land alloted to qudisanis**>. In some 
inscriptions they were described as bhogamuvaru denoting the 
women who took part in the rangabhéga (dance or music), 
offered to the god. Thus it can be inferred that Sanis were 


the members of the administrative body of the temple. 
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6. The Ayyalu munnirvuru 


The other category of people referred to is Ayyalu 
in the inscriptions under review. The epigraphs from 
Chebrolu registering gifts in cash or kind for perpetual 
lamps entrusted the maintenance of these lamps to a 


corporate body of persons called Ayyalu munnurvuru. +6 


This 
category of people seems to be employees in the temples. It 
is observed that Ayyalu belonged to fourth caste, and were 
divided into Pedda munnuxu and Chinna munnuru. They formed 
into a corporate body performing the duties entrusted to 


them. 7+? 


7. The Mahajanulu 


The evidence of inscriptions amply bears out that 
the Eastern Chalykyas and their feudatories as well as some 
ef their officers and viceroys created many an agrahara 
which wasS populated with some of the best scholars of the 
age, besides many other Brahmana householders who were 
devoted to their six-fold duty of Adhyapana, Adhyayana, 
Yajaha, Yachana, Dana and Pratigraha. From the inscriptions 
both lithic and copper a measure of the liberality of the 
Eastern Chalukyas and their feudatories is known from their 
creation of tax free land holdings and agraharas. In an 


inscription form Nadendla, dated Saka 1054. we find a 
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feudatory Choda Raju, of Eastern Chalykyas, making a 
munificient gift to Mahajanas of Nadehdla 728 It is 
interesting to note here the gift was Bahubhoga or joint 
holdings. These Brahmanas the residents of an agrahara 
village in their corporate capacity, were called Mahajanas 
and scholastic pursuits were their main concern. In an 


inscription from Kotappakonda, we find that Velananti 


Rajérdra Choda made a donation of 55 sheep and kept in the 


care of Komma Boya with the permission of Mahajanulu and 
Sanulu of Kavuru’?? The inscriptions throw practically 


little light on the administrative machinery of the 
Mahajanulu. On the reasonable assumption that the details we 
obtain regarding the Mahajanulu whose main avocation was the 
fostering and propogation of learning, were well provided 


for and lived in reasonabole comfort. 


We know very little about the life of the people 
belonging to Panchama varnam, who were considered as 
untouchables according to some Dharmasastras. We find no 
reference to this varna from any of the inscriptions 
belonging to the peiod under study. we can assume that they 
had been neglected by the ruling class and looked down upon 


by the people belonging to upper varnas of the society. 


But all the castes were not considered lower to 


the upper varnas as we have evidence that some of the castes 
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were considered eligible for Upanayanam. There was no 


restriction for lower castes either to participate in 
religious ceremonies or to donate anything to temples or 
deities. An instance was that one Surandu of vViSévakarma 


caste donated Janedapu yedlu to the goddes of the Chebrolu 
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2 . F . 
temple. Some inscriptions refer to collective donation of 


land to temple made by the people belonging to all castes 


such as Reddis, Kampulu, Settis and others in a village.??+ 


All these inscriptional evidence leads us to 
believe that a kind of harmony or fraternity among all 
castes was prevailed in the society. Thus N.Venkataramanayya 
rightly observed, "The population of Vengi as well as other 
parts of the coastal Telugu country was heteroyeneous in 
character.. The Chalukyan conquest in its train a large 
influx of people from abroad. Besides the military classes 
whose presence was necessary to uphold authority in a newly 
conquered country, a large body of civil population 
accompanied the victorious standards of PulakeSin II and 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana and established thermselves in the 
land. This must have resulted in some confusion as the 
people of the country had to make room for the new arrivals 
who settled ‘in considerable numbers in several parts of the 
country; but in course of time they adjusted themselves to 
their new surroundings and became completely united with the 
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people into whose midst they came to live as conquerors", 
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CHAPTER IV 


CULTURAL LIFE 


The Eastern Chalukyas of véngi dominated the 
destinies of Andhra déSa for a period of roughly five 
centuries, contributing substantially for the development of 


the Culture of Andhras. 


Ralph Linton states that "The culture of a society 
is the way of life of its members; the collection of ideas 
and transmit from generation to generation. "+ Clyde 
Kluchhohn defined it as "a design for living held by membes 
of particular society."* In orde for a society to operate 
effectively, these guidelines must be shared by its members. 
Without a shared culture, members of society would be unable 
to communicate and cooperate, and confusion and disorder 
would result. Culture, therefore, has two essential 
qualities: fisrtly it is learned, secondly it is shared. 
without it three would be no society. To a large degree, 

“Ea 
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culture determines how members of society think and feel; it 
directs their actions and defines their outlook on life. 
Hence in the following pages an attempt is made to 


understand the cultural history of the period under review. 


Information about the cultural life is indeed 
scanty. We may assume that a new era ushered in the socio- 
cultural history of Andhra dé$a with the advent of the 
Eastern Chalukyan dynasty. It had far reaching effects on 
the Deccan in general and on the coastal ‘Aandhra in 
particular which was part and parcel of Satavahana kingdom. 
Under sSatavahanas @ unique culture had evolved, having a 
base in the Vedic as well as Buddhist and Jaina faiths. This 
cultural development was successfully carried on by other 
dynasties in the region. Hence it can be said that the 
cultural life under review is a continuous one and was 
influenced by other forces in the course of the time. As 
generations passed local factors gained in strength and the 


culture developed distinctive features of its own. 


POLITY 


The Eastern Chalukyan court was more or less a 
replica of that of Baddami. Through generations local factors 
gained in strength and the Vengi monarchy developed features 


of its own. It can be said that this was a formative period 
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in the history of Andhra déga when regionalism took its 
final shape. However external influences must have also 
continued to flow in from the Rashtrakutas, the Chdlas, and 
the Chalukyas of Kalyani, with all of whom the Véngi kingdom 
had long and intimate contacts friendly or hostile. In the 
stages of the administration some pallava colouring also 
must have been present. The Eastern Chalukyan records 
furnish us with no pellucid picture of the organisation of 
the different branches and departments of government, the 
administrative nomenclature of the men who headed these 
several departments, the tenure, the qualifications, the 
responsibilities and the obligations of the various 
officers, the nature of coordination between the several 
departments, the different cadres of service the nature of 


remuneration of the government employees. 


However a few principles laid down in the ancient 
Smriti and Niti texts regarding the organisation of a Hindu 
monarchical government, principles, were respeted by all 
Hindu monarchs. Thus the system of government obtaining in 


Vengi under th Eastern Chalukyas was monarchy of the type 


that was commonly in vogue. 
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THE KING 


The king was the supreme head of the state and 
carried on the government of the kingdom. The Smriti and the 
Niti texts conceive the king as the key stone of the whole 
edifice of Hindu admininistration which relied on the 
qualities of his head and heart he was expected to possess 
both by his birth and breeding. We can see that the Eastern 
Chalukyan kings were men of arts and men of spirit who, by 
their accomplishment and acquirements, by their valour and 
virtue, piety and philanthrophy, answered to the exacting 
standards of excellence expected of an ideal ruler by Hindu 
texts or polity. the kings strived to realise the Kautilyan 
conception of providing Yogakshema.? Though the power to 
administer justice, to uphold the order of society, to rule 
the people and to punish the iniquitous was vested in the 
king alone, in Hindu civil government the kings power was 
always restrained by tradition, custom, conventions and 
certain prescribed codes of conduct; and nemesis was always 


assured to the ruler who violated these codes of conduct. 


The administration or Paripalana is an expression 
embracing a wide meaning. It does not contain merely the 
preservation of law and order.Thus Epigraphy points out that 
the Eastern Chalukyas, like the rest of the Hindu rulers 


antecedent and contemporaneous with them, were no exception 
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to the maxim laid down by the author of te Arthagastra that 
Soverignty is possible only with assistence.. A single wheel 
can never move, Hence he shall employ ministers and hear 
their opinion. 4 The Eastern Chalukyan kings were assisted by 
officials of different nomenclature. Some of these officials 
belonged to the central executive and were closely 
associated with the king in the running of the 
administration and still others to local government i.e. of 
districts, towns, villages and other sub divisions.The 
Nandamptndi grant of Rajaraja” refers to the Saptangas or 
the seven constituent elements, and the Council of eighteen 
ministers called by the name Astadasatirthas. The Tirthas 
are defined as bodies of legal officers and officers in 


charge of executive works meaning perhaps that they were the 


holders of various departments. Tirtha literally means 'to 
pass through' i.e. a passage. The ministers and heads of 


departments might have acquired this name as orders were 
passed through them down to their respective departments. 
Besides this council of ministers who probably partook in 
matters of general administration, there appears to have 
been a council of hereditary ministers of cabinet rank whose 
advise was sought in making policy decisions, and in matters 
regarding peace and war, though the final say in all matters 


was left to the king. The Eastern Chalukyan records make no 


reference to any mantiri parishad as such. However some of 
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the Eastern Chalukyan records refer to samanthas, ministers 
of state or ministers of the status of a feudatory®. From 
the records,it is not possible to ascertain whether these 
samantas were an advisory body of feudal chiefs who were 
summoned in times of need and emergency, or whether they 
were a regularly constituted council of ministers in the 
royal service associated with the king in the day-to-day 


administration. 


In the records of Ammaraja II, we find the ruler, 
while making grants, addressing their ministers in a yeneral 
way aS Samasta pradhana. The Pamulavaka copper plate grant 
states that the king granted Kampolomgu village with 12 
ether villages in the presence of the Rashtrakuta pramukhan, 
Kutimbinas and Samasta Pradhanas.’ The Paficha Pradhdnas 
sarees to in some of the Eastern Chalukyan grants® 
represent the 1. Mantri, 2. Purdhita, 3. SSnapati, 
4.Yuvaraja, 5S Dauvarika. we find reference to 
Sandhivigrahika in later inschintions’ whose duty was mainly 
drafting of the grants of the king as dictated by the king. 
He was also connected with policy making of war and peace. 
Besides these five ministers of cabinet rank, who were the 
most important members of the central executive, another 


officer whom we come across was Kosadhyaksha or the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Though not mentioned in the 
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list of Pafichapradhanas he appears to be a dignitary of much 
importance who might have been included in the cabinet. 
These dignitaries of the central government were helped and 
assisted in their administrative work by a number of 
subordinate officers. The next group of ministers is termed 
Dvadasa Sthanadhipatis or the heads of 12 ministerial 


officers. The Masulipatnam plates of Ammaraja II mention the 


A 0 anton a fa ee 
officers as follows:+ Samanta, Anthapura, Mahamatra, 
Purohita, Amatya, Sréshti, Sénapati, $rikarna, 


Dharmadhyaksha, Rashtraktta Pramukhan, Ko6Sadhyaksha and 
Sandhivigraha. 


A grant of Amma I speaks of the Pattavardhani 
family as holders of offices in the state for several 
generations and the expression used here is niydégadhikrita 
{Superintendent of the niyogas)!+ may well Pndicare” the 
existence even at a relatively early date of the complex 


organisation of the palace staff. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative arrangements obtaining in the 
subdivisions of a province, namely Vishayas and Nadus and 
in towns and villages, cannot be described accurately, as 
the material that has bearing on the subject is very meagre. 


As such a detailed and connected narrative of local 
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administration under the Eastern Chalukyan rule is not 
possible. But in epigraphs we come across the names of 
officials who appear to be connected with the administration 
of a particular region or a sub division of it, town or 
village. The Chehdaluru grant of Sarvaékasraya mentions 
naiyogika vallabhas and graméyakas.?? The earlier is a very 
general term containing no indication of their duties, and 
the later is the resident of the village. The Konéki grant 


of Vishnuvardhna rr23 


. xrefers to the following local 
administrative officers: Grameyaka, Rajakpurusha, Talavara, 
Dandanayaka, Rastrika, Duta, Bhata, Nata, Chétaka, 
Paricharika, Niyukta, Adhyaksha, Prasastri, Samhartri and 
Nayaka. The mannéyas are another class of officials 
occasionally meneionea’*s They held assignments of land 
revenue in different villages but nothing more is really 
known about them. Probably they belonged to the class of 
provincial officials.These were appointed by the government 
to the office and were placed in charge of districts to 
discharge the mannéya duties the nature of which was nowhere 


explained. In lieu of salary for their services rendered 


: 15 
they were granted a few villages. 


The provinces or rashtras were kept under the 
control of the members who belonged to the collateral 


branches of te ruling house such as the Chalukyas of 
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Elamahchili, Mudigofda and Pithapuram. Giripaschima déSa 
(i.e. Velanadu) Chagis, and Parichehdis paid allegiance and 
tribute to the Véngi. These proovincial governors enjoyed 
almost sovereign powers and rights. They were invested with 
the powers of collecting revenue and maintaining the law and 
order of the region entrusted to them. Our reasons for this 
conclusion are: Firstly, it is quiet evident from the 
inscriptions of the feudatories in the region during the 
Eastern Chalukyan rule. Their prasastis contain the simple 
titles which have no significance and there is no 
consistency in them. For instance a dignitary Gandaya while 
making a gift of a lamp and sheep to the god Tripurusha 
deva of Valivéru in S 965 mentions him as mindalika.*® 
Secondly, the Chalukyan rulers did not disregard the local 
traditions in te conquered areas. For instance 
Pallikétabhupala, who was an Ankakara in the court of Veéngi 
Chalukyas, refers to Pallava family and their rule while 
making some gift to the Mallésvara temple in Vijayawada.+7 
The Pallavan authority was neither in force nor in 
existence at the time of the record . However, the rulers 
of Vvengi honoured the local custom of mentioning the 
previous rulers.The Pallavan authority over the Telugu 
country absolutely ceased to exist long back. There is no 
point in assuming that the Pallava kings were exercising any 


authority at Vijayawada. It seems that the Chalukyas of 
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véngi did not exert any sovereignty over the subordinate 
kings. An inscription from Draksharamam mentions that a 
samantha Kuppanayya in the capacity of a samantha built a 
Shrine of Siva at Drakharamam by name Kuppésvara 
apparently after his name. The construction of a temple 


after his name would show the degree of freedom enjoyed by a 


sa4manta in the Chalukyan empire.28 The Véngi Chalukyas 
treated the feudal kings as co-rulers. Thus the 


administration was feudalised and the decentralisation was 
the main feature of the Eastern Chalukyan polity.Thus the 
Eastern Chalukyan polity with regard to their relation with 
the subordinates is a system which favoured decentralized 
power instead of keeping all the administration under their 
control, amounting to suppression of subordanates. They 
poroved this novel experiment almost to be successful. On 
the polity of the Eastern Chalukyas N. Venkataramanayya 
observed: “In fact there is good reason to hold that there 
was no settled administration worthy of the name in the 
kingdom as a whole civil war and foreign invasion frequently 
harried the land, and the territory was parcelled into a 


‘ : oe 19 
number of small principalities." 


VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 


Information about the village administration in te 


Eastern Chalukyan times is scanty. The inscriptions, the 
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only source of our knowledge on the subject. No doubt, they 
refer sometimes to encumbrances i.e.bandhas and taxes 
i.e.karas but throw no light on their character. However, 
the villages must have carried on their local affairs in the 
traditional manner, not very much affected by the political 


storms blowing over the country. 


The village administration was looked after by 
grameyaka or the rashtrakuta pramukhas; i.e. the chief 
cultivatiors of the villages, concerned. There is however 
reason to believe that in each village there was a 


representative of the ruler who looked after its affairs. 


. 2 7 
Penukaparru grant of Jayasimha If 0 refers to Niravadya 
SankalalokaSraya Sri Prithivi gamundin. This officer 
evidently was nemed after his soverign surname 


SakalalokaSraya. The last portion of his title, gamundin is 
a tadbhava or of gramakuta i.e. village officer. It is 
interesting to note that appointments and dismissals of the 
village officers were the prerogative of the king.. In the 
Pabhubarru grant of S$aktivarman I, it is stated that the 
king dismissed from office the gramani of the village, owing 
to his treson and disloyal activities and replaced him by 
another person who was loyal and devoted to his cause.*1 
However, we are not informed of the duties of this officer 


in any inscription. He probably collected from the villagers 
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the dues payable to the proprietor of the village, 
supervised the agricultural process and the affairs of the 
village in general.The administrative arrangement of the 
village directly under the government could not have been 
different; Whenever the villages were transferred either to 
Brahmanas or religious institutions as gifts, they were 
transferred without interfering with their administrative 
arrangements and the recipients of the endowments seldom 
introduced any change to alter radically their character. 
Hence it can be said the centre can not afford to be out of 
touch with life in the villages as agriculture is the 


backbone of the economic activity. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


The Eastern Chalukyan records refer to a few names 
of taxes and revenue officials. They speak little of the 
methods of assesment and of tax collection and of the burden 
and the incidence of taxation. The exact duties and 
responsibilities, and te modus operandi of the revenue 
officials are nowhere indicated. The revenue terms which 
find mention in the inscriptions from the Eastern Chalukyan 
records are common to the rest of the revenue systems of the 
Hindu dynasties of the Deccan and South India. Eminent 


scholars like Rice, Fleet, Nilakanta Sastri, 
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N.Venkataramanayya, M. Somasekhara Sarma and Mahalingam 
discussed at length the nature and content of these revenue 
terms in their works on various aspects of the history of 
these dynasities of the Deccan and South India. 7? It is 
dqgifficult to add anything more by way of elucidation or 
interpretation than what these scholard have said. This is 
because the Eastern Chalukyan rulers did not disturb the 
revenue system that was already in existence and had been 
long in vogue in any particular region which had been under 
them or was newly acquired by them. As revenue from the 
land was the sheet anchor of state economy, land should have 
been properly surveyed and assessed for a proper and regular 
realisation of land revenue. Rahstrakuta Pramukhan and 


grameyaka must have been entrsuted with the work of land 


survey in the villages. 


EDUCATION 


Education in ancient and medieval India was caste 
and community oriented and as such it was mostly vocational. 
The aim of the majority of the people was not the study of 
arts and sciences, but to acquire certain occupational 
skills which were hereditary on the basis of the caste or 
community into which one was born. Every one found a teacher 
in his own father or in some other older member of the 


community to teach him the hereditary skills which only, by 
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the rule of the caste, he was entitled to learn. Such being 
the state of society with its insistence on varnasrama 
dharma we do not find the subject of public instruction 
having ever engaged the thoughts of the rulers in ancient 
and medieval India.During the period under review education 
was communal affair and the state supported it without any 
direct involvement by way of grants of lands and villages 
and by way of monetary concessions and remission of taxes to 
the acharyas and scholaras who established their own schools 
or educational institutions which came into existence as a 


result of private or communal munificence. 


of the many agencies that preserved tradition to 
the posterity and imparted education to the people, the 
Agraharas, the Brahmapuris , Ghatikas and Jaina Basadis are 
the most important institutions. In the following pages the 
importance of these institutions will be discussed basing 


on the information available in inscriptions and literary 


data. 


AGRAHARAS 


The Eastern Chalukyan rulers and their feudatories 


granted many agraharas either as severalties or for joint 


enjoyment by a number of Brahmanas. These agraharas were 
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self-sufficient, socio-economic, religious geographical 
units wherefrom wisdom emanated. The agrahara was taxfree 
gift land alloted to Brahmanas of highest learning for the 
pursuit of Spiritual as well as material learning. These 
Brahamanas besides being devoted to their six fold activity 
as prescribed by the Sastras, were also great scholars. To 
give an instatnce or two, Yajna Sarman was the son of Bandhu 
Sarman and belonged to Bhardvaja gotra and Apastamba sutra, 
to whom land was granted in the village Mangavédu by 
Vijayaditya III. The donee was described as well versed in 


the Vedas (abhita védaya) .*7 


The Telugu Academy plates of Vijayaditya i? 
mention that the ruler gifted the village Sancharambu 
situated in Vilanandu vishaya to the Brahmana DévaSarman who 
belonged to Apastambe sutra and Harita gotra was well versed 
in Véda, Vedanga, Itihas, Purnana and Upanishad and was 
performer of Pancha maha yajna. Agraharas being the abodes 
of such eminent scholars, students flocked to. these 
agraharas in large numbers from every nook and corner to 
learn at the feet of these reputed scholars. Each agrahara 
was an home university, the house of each scholar there 
being an Academy or a Lyceum. The prime aim of kings, 
queens, ministers and other officials to make grants of 


agraharas was to encourage, preserve and propagate learning 
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and at the same time earn virtue for them and their 
ancestors. The agrahdras catered to the needs of the 
students by imparting knowledge, and instructing in several 


branches of learning. 


The Kopparam plates of Pulakégin II refer to the 
gift of 800 nivartanas of land in the village of Irubuli in 
Karmarashtra to the south of Kondavitipura toa Brahmana of 
the Sandhilya gotra and the Apasthamba sutra in recognition 


of his scholarship in védas.*> 


Mallideva Chédda, a Mahamandalésvara granted to the 
Bhimegvara temple in Ikshugrama agrahara the village of 
Paridampundi free of all taxes. This agrahdra was the centre 


for 13 branches of learning. 7° 


The Mallavaram plates of Para&ntaka refer to the 
land grants given to Brahmanas well versed in Puranas, 
Grahaganita or Astronomy, Sabda, Vyakarana and Mimamsa. 


Parts cof land were also granted to Brahmana scholars in the 


three vedas”’. 


BRAHMAPURI 


Another important educational agency that imparted 


ancient learning was Brahmapuri. Brahmapuri literally means 
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a town of Brahmanas. It is also known by the name 
Brahmadéya. It is a gift made to Brahmanas alone. It was 
rent free. Brahmadeyas were entirely different from Agrahara 
in respect of their administration and composition of the 
inhabitants. While Brahmapuri was a town of Brahmana 
immigrants from different places, agrahdra was self- 


sufficient, cooperative village of learned Brahmanas.*® 


Chalukya Bhima I of the Eastern Chalukya family 
encouraged and settled the Brahman immigrants from Aryavarta 
by granting them free village as Brahmadeya wherever 
possible in his kingdom?? . Another inscription from Tubadu, 
Narasaraopéta taiuk, records a gift of 100 puttis of land to 
god Bhimésvara of Dumbarti and the land was distributed to 
Brahmapurulu, Kommana bhattlu, Dattana bhattlu, Sona 
bhattlu, Surya bhattlu, Prole bhattlu, Komare bhattlu, 
Bijjana bhattlu, Kapana bhattu and Tippa bhattlu.*° Another 
epigrah from Pamulapadu, Guntur district, records a gift of 
land under plough to Gan@gvara god for nivédana, and to 
Brahmapurulu Dasé bhattlu, Annaya bhattlu, Allubolle bhattlu 
and Muppana bhattiu.?* It is evident from the information 
that the Brahmanas were partronised for their services in 
the field of propagating védic education. The Arthaéastra 
says that Brahmadéya land yielding sufficient produce, 


exempted from all taxes and fines, should be given to such 
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men who perform sacrifices, Acharyas, religious priests and 


Vedic scholars. >? 


GHATIKASTHANA 


The word Ghatikasthanamu is derived from the word 
Ghosti?? It consisted of a group of holy Brahmanas founded 
by royal authority.>4 Kumarila Bhatta, a reputed teacher of 
the Purvamimamsa of seventh century A.D. is referred to have 
designed to a system of examination conducted to test the 
proficiency of vedic students known by the vane! Ghatika 
marga.>> Indrabhattaraka of the Vishnukundin family is said 
to have constructed a Ghatika but it can not be indentified 


at present. °° 


Jayasimha Vallabha constructed a Ghatikasthana at 


Asanapura which was an important cultural centre for 


J 


learning in the Véngi country. It is noted that Manda 


Sarma was Ghatikasamanya of the Asanapura sthana. 


Ghatikas were fairly enormous institutions, for 


they often numbered such as Ghatika Ezhayiram i.e. the 7,000 


members of the Ghatika, and Ghatika sahasra i.e. 1000 
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members of the Ghatika. It can be assumed that in those 


Ghatikasthanas instruction was given in all the fourteen 


vidyas that included vedas, vedarigas?? , Mimamsa, Nyaya, 
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= 40 : 5 : 
Dharmasastras and Purana, At times these Vidyas included 


Ayurvéda Dhanurvéda, Ghanhdarva and Arthaéastra. 4+ 


JAINA BASADIS 


Jaina Basadis also functioned as educational 
institutions. Jains always sought the refuge of courts) and 
capitals. They taught women folk too and hence queens 
favoured the Jaina order. There were several Jaina monastic 
establishments in the Véngi country. The Sarvaldkagraya 
Jinalya and the Katakabharana Jinalaya both built during the 
reign of Amma grt were the most important Jaina 
monastiries. With the help of Jaina teahcers Vimaladitya, 
who had Jaina affiliations, introduced standard measures for 
commerical 1iguias.*? Jaina monastries imparted education in 
Sastras, Grammar, Astrology, Logic and Jaina theology. *4 The 


Jainsim and Jaina institutions helped for the propagation of 


F : 45 
education by opening schools and feeding houses. 


Jaina institutions played an important role in the 
promotion of education and morality in the public life. The 
acharyas fed the poor and set up schools for educating 


children and young people. 
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RELIGION 


Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism prevailed in the 
véngi region before the Chalukyan conquest of that region. 
In course of time the Buddhist faith lost entirely its 
character and strength and soon was absorbed by the 
resurgent Hinduism. The position of Jainism was different. 
The Jaina monks were active.Some of the Eastern Chalukyan 
kings especially Amma II showed considerable favour and 
patronage to the Jaina monks. Several inscriptions of the 
Eastern Chalukya monarchs and their subjects record the 
construction of basadis and temples and register the gift of 


lands and money for their maintenance. 


JAINISM 


Jainism found favour in India with the ruling 
families. The traditions and accounts of the Jains would 
have us believe that Jainism entered Andhra even slightly 
earlier than Buddhism. In fact, the career of Jainism in 
Andhra dé$a was much longer though less spectacular than 
that of Buddhism. Their settlements were humble, and 
unostentatious. The Jains generally preferred as their 
habitations, probably because of their unsocial practice of 
nudity, secluded places like natural caves and caverns which 


were difficult of approach.*° Though it entered Andhra dééa 
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very early, Jainsim became popular only after the seventh 
century A.D. i.e from the Eastern Chalukyan rule and held 
the ground till about the thirteenth century.Curiously 
enough it was period of political disunity, and general 
confusion created by the incursions from the neighbouring 
states and atrocitites of the invading armies. Another 
interesting point to be noted is that Jainism was more 
predominant and it survived for a longer time in the western 
parts of Andhra déSa i.e. Telanhg&na and Rayalaseéma than in 
the Coastal regions.*/ Again the age of Jainism in Andhra 
appears to be one of economic distress. However Jainism was 
more fortunate in securing the patronage of many ruling 
families such as the early Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. Most 
of the inscriptions so far discovered record gifts made to 
the Jaina church by princes, generals and royal ladies and 
rarely by private individuals. Even the Hindu reformers of 
this period, Kumarila and Sankara, concentrated their 
attacks on Buddhism and spread Jainism, probably because the 
latter with its less wordly attitude and with its loose knit 
order and widely scattered settlements was looked down upon 
as unworthy rival. Though Jainism entered Andhra déSa_ very 
early, for a long time it had an obscure existence for which 
the severe austerity of Jainism and the rigid consevatism of 
the Jaina Acharyas were mainly responsible. Further the 


presence of a nacked monk was socially disgusting and 
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sentimentally inauspicious. 4% But gradually the situation 
had a favourable turn. In true missionary zeal, the 
Yapaniyas introduced into Jainism certain innovations and 
‘made compromises that could attract popular attention. The 
above change in the attitude of the Jaina Sangha almost 
synchronised with the begining of the decline of Buddhism in 
Andhra. It was during this period that there started a 
bloody campaign of persecution against the Jainas in Tamila 
déga by Saiva and Vaishnava pontiffs. This led to an exodus 
ef Jains from southern part of India to Andhra where the 
rulers, the Eastern Chalukyas, were favourably disposed to 
the Jains.This may be the reason for the populatiry of the 
Dravida Sangha’? in Andhra and for the presence of Tamila 


Brahmanas as priests in the Jainas temples of Andhra aaga. >? 


The establishment of the Eastern Chalukyan 
kingdom of Véngi in A.D. 624 opens a new and glorious 
chapter in the history of Jainism in the coastal Telugu 
country. They came from Karnataka but soon indentified 
themselves with Andhra déga.°+ the Early Chalukyas of Badami 
professed Brahmanism, but were sympathetically disposed to 
Jainism. Ravikirti, one of the generals PulakéS$i II, built 


32 The caves at 


the famous Meguti Jaina temple at Aihole. 
Badami and Aihole that contain the images of Tirthankaras 


belong to the Early Chalukyan period. The Rashtrakitas who 
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overthrew the Early Chalkyas and Eastern Chalukyas were 
great patrons of Jainism. The members of the Eastern 


Chalukyan dynasty were mostly Brahmanical but some of them 


patronised Jainism. 


The first recorded Jaina establishment in Andhra 
desga is the Nedumbi Vasadi>? of Vijayawada known from the 
Musinikunda plates of Vishnuvardhana III. (A.D. 718-752)°4 . 
This record renews the grant of the villaye Musinikunda to 
the Vasadi and mentions that it had been built by Ayyana 
Mahadevi, queen of Kubja Vishnuvardhana, the founder of the 
dynasty. It further gives a line of pontiffs of the Vasadi 
who belonged to the surastra or Kavaruri gana of the 
Sanghanavaya. The record gives us the clue to the source of 
inspiration to this Jaina establishment. It is said that 
Chandraprabha was the founder of the vasadi, might have 
migrated from western Deccan where the Surashtragana was 
popular, and established Nadumba Vasadi at Vijayawada. From 
the peddapurappadu copper plate grant of vishamasiddhi>> it 
is evident that he was a great patron of Jainism. He donated 
lands to three Jaina basadis in Kakanniparru, Turangu and 
Koyyuru villages. The record further states that all these 
institutions were under the control of Jaina preceptor named 
Kanakanandi, belonging to Yapaniya sect. During the time of 


tit 


‘ 


Vijayaditya I, son and succssor of Vishnuvardhana 
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Rashtrakuta king Krishna I invaded the véengi and defeated 
Vijayaditya I, who purchased peace. 7® According to a 
tradition Krishna I appointed Jaina Brahmanas as his agents 
in Andhra, especially south of the river Krishna and this 
tradition indicates the migration of Jainas from Karnataka 
to Andhra. It was under Vishnuvardhana Iv, Ramatirtham was 


developed into a fine centre of learning.>’ 


The greatest benefactor of Janism among the 
Eastern Chalukyan kings was Ammaraja II. Though the charters 
issued by him call him as Paramamahégwara,?® he patronised 
Jaina institutions. One interesting point about his Jaina 
grants is that aes were made at the request of others. His 
first grant is known from the Kaluchumbarru plates and it 


was made at the request of his favourite wife Chamekamba of 


the Pattavardhana family.” 


Another epigraphical data is the Maliyampundi 
grant, to the Katakabharana Jinalaya built by Durgaraja, 
great grandson of Pandaranga®°, the famous general of Gunaka 
Vijayaditya. Durgaraja was serving Ammaraja Il as 


Rajivishaydhyaksha or governor of Karmarashtra. The third 


grant of Ammaraja II is known from his Masulipatnam plates, 
recording the grant of Pedagadelavarru to the Jaina 


establishment at Vijayawada and for the construction of two 
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Jaina temples. ©} The grant was made at the request of his 
generals who were Jains for several generations. From these 
accounts it is clear that Ammaradja II who was a devout 
Saivite made these grants to the Jaina establishments with a 
view to please his officers. This reminds us of the grant 
to Buddhist made by Pulimavi to please his grand mother 


Gautami Balagri®?. 


It is interesting to note that Amoghavarsha who 
defeated Gunaka Vijayaditya of vengi became the overlord of 
entire Andhra déSa, and extended his patronage to Jaina 
institutions. The Jaina centres of Ramatirtham, Biccavol and 
Danavulupadu received his patronage.°?. 

From inscriptions and from the extensive ruins 
found scattered all over the region, it is clear that a 
large section of the population in medieval Andhra followed 
Jainism. And it can be concluded that the Jaina section of 
the coastal dike Mapuiaes eh included royal officers such 

66 


as generais®* governors°” and Mahdmandalésvaras and 


merchants. However Jainism never attained the position of 


the state religion. 
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HINDUISM 


Hinduism was most popular religion and the 
Mational religion of the Telugu country throughout the 
Chalukyan period. In the following few pages an attempt is 
made to elucidate the religious conditions prevelent during 


the period under review. 


From the time of Vishnukundins, the predecessors 
ef the Chalukyas, there was a steady decline in védic 
yituals in the Andhra désa. The Easteren chalukyas who 
succeeded the Vishnukundins were no doubt champions of 
Brahmanism. some of them took the proud title 
paramabrahmanya, °° but none of them is known to have 
performed vedic sacrifices, but described themselves as 
anékasvamedharitasantanam. The Chalukyas and their 


feudatories encourages the Brahmanas that were living in 


their respective regions to perform védic rites. Yajfia and 
; = 6 
Yajna were in Fact two of the duties of a Brahmana. 2 The 


Nidiparru’? and Gudivada’? grants of Jayasimha I refer to 
Brahmanas who performed Agnistdma yajfia. The Pallivada grant 
of Vishnuvardhana II metions that the donees' grand father, 


Dhruva sena, performed sacrifices from Agnistoma to 


Paundarika’* . By the time of Eastern Chalukyas védic 
ritualism was nearly played out because temple worship 


became popular and the sentiment against animal sacrifice 
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gained strength from new emphasis on Ahimsa. The result was 
the decline in the rituals. The kings in Andhra refrained 
from sacrifices and patronised the Brahmanas that undertook 
to perform them. From ninth century onwards we come 
across stray references to sacrifices. The court poet and 
purohita of Rajaraja Narendra, Nannayabhattaraka, was always 
engaged in Japa and Homa’? but did not claim to have 


performed any sacrifice. 


The Puranas hold the four Purusharthas - Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha as the aims of life’*, mn the scheme 
of life's eternal vaiues Purusharthas occupies premier and 
basic place. The puranas do not overlook py Shadiuies? ritual 
but ‘concentrate mainly on the popular religion, which 
consists mainly of Vratas, piligrimages to Tirthas, good 
acts such as gifts to Brahmanas and temples and finally 
devotion to a personal god Siva or Vishnu or Krishna. Andhra 
déSa was in contact with the Puranic literature from early 
times.’> From about the begining of the Eastern Chalukyan 
period we frequently hear about the Itihasa, Puranas and 
Agamas © from inscriptons. Nannaya, the cout poet and 


Purchita of Rajaraja Nar@éndra, claimed to have possessed 


of the Brahmanda and many other Puranas whereas 


knowledge 
Rajaraja himself had an interest in the Saiva or Tévara 
agamas. It was from the time of this king that the Epics and 
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Puranas came to be translated into Telugu, the first being 


the Mahabharata by Nannaya. 


The Kandyam plates of Danarnava mention that 
Hariti the Matriganas Mahaséna and Bhagavan Narayana were 
the deities worshiped by the Chalukyas.?? During the 
Chalukyan period the concept of Bhakti received new 
dimensions at he hands of the religious leaders of the age. 
Bhakti developed into a syncretic system and became almost 
the basis of neo-Brahmanism or Hinduism. It is merely te 
individual enjoyment of the imagined nearness of god in the 
course of eastatic trances, 7° but a socio-religious system 
enjoying upon the Bhaktas the duty that they should be 
active members of the society, each one respecting his own 
caste rules and carrying out other social functions. The 
Bhagavadgita was developed to serve as the authority on such 
a syncretic religion. Thus Bhagavadgita was accepted as one 
of the Prasthanas by Sankara and other Acharyas. It is 
rather strange that we find no reference to the Bhagavadgita 
in the inscriptions under review. But its influence since 


the Chalukyan times can not be denied. Some of the Eastern 


Chalukyan kings took the titles Paramabyhmanaya 
Paramabhattaraka and ParamamahéSwara?79 indicating the 


progress of syncretism. 
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Bhakti or Devotin is no doubt monotheistic and it 
has developed as a syncretic system. Around Vishnu ana Siva 
gradually developed two major sects in India namely 


. - ca . 
vaishnavism and Saivasm. °° 


VAISHNAVISM 


Early ewes of te Eastern Chaélukyan dynasty who 
succeeded the Vishnukundins were the followers of Vaishnava 
faith. As their copper plate charters described them as 
Bhagavatas. In the Timmapuram plates Vishnuvardhana is 
spoken of as Paramabhagavata or a devotee of Vishnu®?, 
PulakéSin II in his Kopparam plates says that Bhagavan 
Narayana Prasadam i.e he got the kingdom because of the 
blessings of vishnu®? Jayasimha vallabha, the son and 


successor of Vishnuvardhana I, was mentioned as Parama 


bhagavata, Paramabrahmanaya and Bhagavan Narayana in his 


Nidiparru grant. 83 Indrabhattaraka or Indra varman, the 


grand son of vishnuvardhana II was a devout follower of 
Vishnu. °4 Mangi Yuvaraja was also an ardent follwer of 
Vishnu and he had the title Paramabhagavata. °° But from the 
accession of Vijayaditya I (A.D. 753-770) we notice a 
gradual shift from Vaishnava faith to Saiva in religious 
inclinations of the Eastern Chalukyan kings and it is 


probable that Vishnavism lost the patronage of the royal 
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family and had to recede into the backgrouna. 8° However the 
construction of temples for vishnu was continued in the 
region, which attests that this cult was popular among the 


common men. 


? 
SAIVAISAM 


As stated the Eastern Chalukyan kings shifted 
their loyality towards saivism for unknown reasons. 
Ofcourse, S$aivism is not only the oldest but also the most 
predoninant religion in Andhra desa for a along time. The 
tradition that linga worship was in vogue from the 
$Stavahana times is supported by the Gudimallam Siva lifga 
which is assisgned to about 200 B.C. that is the begining of 
the §S&tavahana period. One interesting feature that is 
noticed in the worship of Siva in the form of Bana lingas 
in honour of the deceased during the period under review. 
The practice of installing Bana litga in honour of the 
deceased continued for a long time. This is probably the 
cause which should have induced vijayaditya II build a 
temple of Siva at every place where he fought with his 
enemies .®? According to the kalidindi copper plate charter 
Rajarajanaréndra built temples in honour of three chola 
generals who died fighting on his behalf .88 Hence it can be 
said that later rulers of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty were 


essentially Saivaites. 
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Among the Eastern Chalukyas Vijayaditya I was the 
first to take the title Paramamahéévara. °9 From then onwards 
all his successors were Saivaite and took the same tities. 7° 
Vijayaditya II known as Naréndra mrigaraja built 108 temples 
of Sivart whereas the temples of Paficharamas are attributed 
to chalukya Bhima.?? Besides the above places Bikkavolu, 
Bezawada, Chebrolu and $rigailam bacame seats of Saivism in 
Andhra. During the same period radical Saivaite sects like 
the pasupata and kalamukha sects entered Andhra deéSa and 
received patronage from the Eastern chalukyan kings. The 
Ellore grant of vishnuvardhana tr1?> mentions two 
§ivacharyas, ama Siva and Purusha fiva. They were the 
disciples of BrahmaSivacharya of Terambi. It is a clear 
prode of the fact that the Pasupatacharya system was 
prevelent and partronised by the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty. 
One inscription from chébrolu mentions that Lakuligvara 
bhattas erected pillar infront of the temple of Mahdséna of 
the place. ?4 The Kalamukha sect wasS also popular in. Andhra 
déS$a from the ninth to eleventh century A.D. The earliest 
reference to them comes from the Bezawada>” and Tadikonda’° 
copper plate inscriptions of Ammaraja II. The inscriptions 
mention the Simhaparishads of the kalamukhas at places like 
Bezawada and Amaravati. They record the gifts made by 


Ammaraja to Samastabhuvandsraya temple and the matha, 


attached to it at Bezawada, which were under the incharge of 
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the Kalamukha teachers. It is interesting to note that the 

Tadikonda charter mentions a succession of nine k&dlamukha 

pontiffs of the matha at Bezawada. An inscription from 

nadéniaia?’ mentions that Mallikarjuna pahdita a Kalamukha 

charya, served as priest in the temple of MulasthdnaéSvara. 

It is evident from the above inscriptional evidence that the 
as: 


Kalamukha S8ivacharyas were active in society in various 


capacities during Eastern Chalukyan rule. 


Thus it can be summed up that S§aivism rose 
steadily in popular esteem, and became the religion of the 
masses. It is evident from the numerous famous siva temples 
- soOmésvara of Elaru, 7° AnanteéSvara of Kolliru,?? 
101 
103 
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Svayambhuvégvara of Valivéru, 19° SSmésvara of Juttiga, 
Mallésvara of peeswada, 7 Bhimegvara of Bhimégvaram, 
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Jaladifvara of GhantaS4la, Virabhadra of Gurazala, 


Ramalingesvara of yaroura, Bhimesvara of praksharamam,~°? 


106 and Kshiraramesvara of 


Amarégvara of Amaravati, 
Palakollu??9- in the coastal Andhra d@éSa came up during the 
period under survey. The numerous danaSasanas in these 
temples prove that $aivism played an important part in 
supplanting Buddhism and appropriated all the places of 
worship and piligrimage specially the Pafichardmas belonging 


to that faith. The Eastern Chalukyan kings were devout 


Saivas and encouraged the worship of the god by word and 
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deed. However it must be rememberd that Ayyanamahadevi, the 
queen of Vishnuvardhana I, favoured the Jaina monks of Ururi 
Gana with a shrine called Nadumbi Vasati at Bezawada. Hence 
it is quite certain that the Vaishnava faith ef Kubja 
Vishnu did not elude the worship of some of the  non- 
Vaishnava deities and very probably he treated all sects 


residents in his dominions alike. 


TEMPLE 


In the early medieval and medieval history of the 
Andhra dega the temple became a symbolic representation of 
the various social activities. For a modern researcher it is 
the largest repository where not only the religious but also 
the political, social and cultural aspects of history are 
preserved in lithic ingriptions often found mutilated. There 
was hardly any village without a temple. It was the nuecleus 
around which villages were constructed, the architexts 
invariably making a provision for a temple by leaving proper 


site for it. 


Among the Hindus and especially among the higher 
sections of the orthodox people, the image worship was 
popularised by Bhagavatas or Paficharatras.11° ne Telugu 
proverb that one finds greater seurity in temple than in 


one's own house reveals the pious esteem in which the 
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Andhras hold the place of public worship. The earliest 
literary reference to the existence of temples in the Deccan 
comes from the Gathasaptasati.t1+ There was great temple 
building activity in and around Vijayapuri from the eleventh 
regnal year of Ehuvala Chantamila, the third king in the 
Ikshevaku dynasty. Further cusriously enough the earliest 
archaeological references to Hindus temples come from 
Vijayapuri, the capital of the Ikshavakus by the side of one 
of the greatest Buddhist Tirthas, Sriparvata Nagarajuna 
Konda. At times the Hindus occupied the Buddhist sites and 
adapted those constructions to their own purpose as the in 


12 


the case of the Kapotesvara temple of Chézer1a.+ Temple 


building continued with unabated vigour. The Anandagdtra 


215 and the Yishnukundins claimed to have built 


kings 
numerous temples. The Vishnukundins not only built temples 


but excavated the cave temples of Undavalli and 


Mogalrajapuram.++° 


Vijayaditya II surnamed Naréndra Meigaeesa: in his 
Urutur grant claimed that, having fought one hundred and 
eight battles, to expiate the sin he built on the site of 
every battle field all over the Vengi country a temple 
dedicated to Siva called NaréndréSvara, and setup agrahdras, 
sheds for giving fresh water to thirsty wayfarers, excavated 


tanks and planted pleasure gardens .*16 Installation of 
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temple building in those days was treated as one of te seven 
pious deeds popularly known as Sapta-santanas namely one's 
own son, adopted son, literary work, an agrahara, a garden, 
a tank anda temple.t?7 These were the items on which the 
rich people in those days used to spend their hoards of 
money and other resources. This faith was mainly responsible 


for the erection or installation of monolithic votive 


temples at important kshétras. 


From the Chalukyan times temple grew up into an 
amazingly imporatnt institution that dominated social life 
in the land. The practice of construction of elobrate 
temples in Andhra country owes origin pracatically to the 
time of Chalukyas, Some of whom undertook temple building on 
an elaborate scale. Yuddhamalla II erected a temple to the 
war god Kartikéya at Bezawada, Chalukya Bhima I constructed 
the famous temples at Draksharamam and Chalukya Bhimavaram. 
Gunaga Vijayaditya was a grest builder. One ef the three 
temples of a group found in the village of Bikkav6élu in the 
East Godavari district,was erected by him and its god was 
named VijayéSwara. There is a small shrine dedicated to 
Vishnu under the name Mandavyanarayana on the bank of a 
canal in the village Chalukya Bhimavaram. This shrine is 
described as that of Rajanarayana. The Véngi Chalukyan king 


Danarnava had the title, R&janarayana It is likely therefore 
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that he raised this shrine. Rajaraja setup three shrines at 
Kalidindi in memory of the three chédla generals who perished 
there in a battle fighting for him. The temples, the 
representative monuments of Eastern Chalukyan rulers, still 
survive. Bikkavolu, Dr&ksharadmam, BhimegSvaram, Palakollu, 
Bhimavaram, Chebroéulu . Bezawada , Bapatla and Amaravati are 
the gone more important temples of the Chalukyan period. All 
these temples were endowed with lands and villages and they 
maintained their own system of administration run by the 
respective governing bodies. K.A.N.Sastry rightly assessed 
the role of the temple of the medieval period in the 
following words. “Hindu temple attained the zenith of its 
influence on the social life of the country.It ceased to be 
a small structure of brick and mortar providing a centre of 
simple worship attended by the villagers. The new idea of 
the stone temple found room for the employment of much skill 
and taste in its planning and decoration.With its rise there 
came up also a varied complex routine in each temple 
sustained by the rich accumalations in land and gold, the 
result of pious gifts offered with a generosity, and 
administered wit a care to which we have long become 
strangers. Each generation husbanded with caustion. What was 
handed down to it, and by means of fresh additions managed 
to leave a richer heritage to its successor. The vast and 


grwoing wealth of the temples brought them into more and 
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more intimate business relations with the neighbourhood" !38 


He further remakds that " As land holder, employer and 

consumer of goods and services, as bank, school and museur, 
as hospital and theater, in short as a nucleaus which 
gathered round itself all that was best in the arts of 
civilised existence and regulated them with humaness born of 
the spirit of Dharma, the medieval Indian temple has few 


parllels in the annals of mankind. "19? 


After quoting these few lines from the pen of a 
great professor very little remains to be added except to 
illustrate his statement with suitable examples. The 
inscriptions in the temples of Drakshdramam, Vijaywada, 
Bapatla, Sarpavaram, Bikkavolu, Bhimavaram, Palakollu, and 
Amaradvati in Andhra déga reveal the truth of the above 


statement. 


Each temple of considerable size and resources had 


its governing body known as sthana. The head of that body is 


called Sthanapati or Sthanadhipati or Mahasthanapati.+?° He 


need not be necessarly the chief poniff of the temple, who 
exercises command over all the temple.Under him was a_ large 
number of employees who included Brahamanas to recite Véda 
and other scriptures at the Abhishéka or worship or on any 


festive occassions; servants, attending to the menial duties 
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such as sweeping the floor; and musicians and dancing girls. 
In an Inscription from Chebrolu dated S 998 we come across 
the term Sani Munnurvuru which means 300 dancing girls 


attached to temples +21 


The Sthanapati is a Vritti holder 
appointed to look after the temple administration.In the 
Bapatala inscription dated Saka 1000 the Sthdnapati was 
granted some land to loook after the lamp by Ketisetti who 


122 The term, 


was a member of Bezawada Telikivevuru guild. 
Déva-sthana is in vogue even today to denote the 
administration office of a temple.It was a full fledged 
institution with its eleborate service and office 
administrative machinery. This gives us an idea about the 
size of the temple retinue. It had affiliation to one or the 
other religious Matha, the pontiff of which exercised 
autonomous power over these temples. In fact temples were 
the branch institutions for their religious preachings.It is 
needless to say that the worship and ritual in a temple were 
conducted according to the agamas of the particular . matha. 
The wealth of a temple used to increase with the influence 


F 3 
commanded by the pontiff.?? 


TEMPLE AS LAND LORD 


The kings and the subordinate chiefs used to 


donate villaye or lands to temples. The Rajanarayana temple 
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at Bhimavaram, according to an inscription of 
Vishnuvardhana,??4 Owned as many aS seventy villages in 
various nadus or regions under the control of Véngi désa. 
Similarly the temples at Bezawada, Bhimavaram, Bikkavolu, 
Sarpavaram, Chebrolu, owned several villages as déva 
vrittis. Thus these temples were much like mandalika estates 
possessing several villages and lands in differenct regions 
where they were situated. For example, the Drakshardma 
temple referred to above possessed land in Sunkaturu in 
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Prolunadu. Similarly Ketanasetti of Bezawada donated 


twelve Birudamadalu to the deity Bhavandrayana swamy of 


126 Therefore, 


Vrémaplli which is in erstwhile Kammanddu. 
temples had no political barriers for possessing properties. 
In this aspect temples were more privilaged than the 
subordinate chiefs. Not only this, the king used to collect 
only nominal dues from the temples towards taxes .t?? 
Therefore all Dévavritti lands and villages were practically 
granted with all immunities, otherwise called Sarvamanya.}28 


This was the nature of landlordship of the temple in those 


days. 


TEMPLE AS EMPLOYER 


The employees of a temple were generally of five 
kinds, namely, Sthanapatis, manulu, Sanulu, nibandhakandru, 


and Ayyalu. The Chebrolu grant of Kuldéttunga Chéda Gonkardju 
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mentions Sani Munnuruvuru, Ayyalu, and Manulu.??9 The 


Satuluru epigraph of the same king mentions sthanapati, 
manulu, sanulu and nibaridhakandru.*3° A similar statement of 
Sthdnapatis, §rikaranam, Sanimunnirvure and nibahdhakaras 
eccurs in a record in the temple at guttiga. +34 Among 
Sthanapatis generally, include the priests of the temple 
also. But there are instances where sthanapatis are 
separately mentioned besides Pujaris or priessts., A record 
at Kodandaramaswami temple, Kopparam, mentions Sthanapatis 
and Pujaris separately.14 It is, therfore, evident that the 
status of Pujaris in the temple administration was not equal 
to sthdnapati who was a member of its governing body. The 
sthanapti were also generally provided with lands as vrittis 
towards remuneration like other employees of the temple. An 
inscription from Achanta partly damayed records that 100 
mrankula pattu land was given as vritti  polamu- to 


es ee 3 
Sthanadhipati Prdlayabhattu.?? - 


The other class of employees in a temple is called 
manulu.it is said that the term is derived from the Sanskrit 
word Manya or respectable person. An epigraph at Chebrolu 


dated S 1075 mentions Sanulu munntruvuru, Ayyalu muunniirvuru 


and Manuiu.??4 In some cases it is noticed that the officers 


like the Kottaruvu or store keeper, bhandari or treasurer, 
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sthanapatulu, Dévakarmulu, $§rivaishnavulu, the boéya or. 
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136 ra 
shephered and Srikaranamu or accouneant > * are generally 


termed as manulu. Whether they had any place in the 
governing body of the temple sthana is not clearly known. 
The pujaris also come under this class. An epigraph at 
Bapatla dated Ss 1089 records a monetary gifts to the god 
Bhavanarayana of Vrempalli in the custody of Sth&napati, 
Ayyalu, Bhandayari, Sanulu, for the maintainance of a 
perpetual lamp.?38 Here the Ayyalu were obvisously one of 
the manis of the temple. These employees are accasionaly 


called Ayyalu munniruuvuru, perhaps a derivative from ayya 
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er arya. 
The third variety of employees in a temple are the 
sanis. This texm is derivative of the Sanskrit word 


Svamini.Even respectable ladies like the wives of the 
chiefs, Brahmanas and Reddis used to have this word sani as 
suffix to their personal names. The sanis of the temples in 
those days were a particular class of women who were donated 
to temples by the devotees for the purpose of conducting 
dance during the time of daily xanga bhoga performed in the 
temple. They do not seem to have been paid fixed salaries in 
kind ox cash. Their income depends on the grants of the 
donors. An epigraph from Kommiru of Guntur district states 
that one Surya,son of Vennya peggada, donated six Uttama 


jahda madas to Kommiru sani to maintain a perpetual lamp in 
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140 ee = - 
the temple A similar record from Tubadu, Narasaradopéta 


taluk of Guntur district dated § 1054, states that 
Kapayanayaka and others donated one hundred Khandis of 


land, to the servents of the temple consisting of sani 


munnuruvuru to maintain Nityanivedana, Nritya vadyam, ragam, 


etc. 141 Now we can generalise the custom to other important 


temples and understand the nature of sanis. They were not 
ordinary prostitutes as generally mistaken. They were 
attached to the temples for a set purpose i.e. to perform 
dance and music before that god on behalf of the donor and 
formed themselves into corporate body. The temple 
authorities alloted time for the performance of nritya and 
gita which are included in the sixteen kinds of wor hip, 
i.e. shodachopachara. The sadnis were expected to continue 
the nritya and gana without any lapse. In some cases it is 
seen that all the males employed in a temple irrespective of 
their posts were designated as manyulu or manulu whereas all 


the female employees were stated as Sanulu. 


The other class of employees in the temple was of 


the servents. They were called Dévakarmulu or 
Nibahdhakaimdru.?4? The menial servants, cooks, watermen, 
Ripanaaacoe 

sweepers, watchmen, conch blowers, the masons and other 


artisans,were also included in this class. An epigraph from 


Bhimavaram, while mentioning the details of gift and 
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offerings to the deity, refers to the duties and shares of 
the gift among the last group of employees like 
nattavundu,i.e. dancer, Maddelavaru, i.e. drummers, 
Vaishnava vahtavarau, i.e. Vaishnava cooks who prepared food 
in the temple kitchen, kummari, i.e. potter, and other 


143 ; : 
servants. An epigraph from the same town mentions not 


less than twenty employees of the temple.244 


English 
equivalents some of those terms cannot be given in the 


present state of our knowledge. They are Nattava, Nayakam, 


Ganoju, Vadyam, Maddiliya, §Sahkhamuvaru, Ghahtavahdru, 
Kahadlavandru, Jagadavandru, Kasiyaburnadu Pinnabura, 
Swsanalekhaka, Akkasala, Nivedana vamde brahmahdu, 
Tiruvabharana brahmandu, Amudu vamdu brahmanulu, 
seastisevalu chésevaru, Ganku vrasédivaru., Tiruvamuri 


vinnappamu chéyuvaru and Divya ettu brahmandu. The plural 
wainnappamu = cheyuvary pivye ert erannen- 
forms of some of the items indicate more than one employee 


of that job. 


Thus the temple in the coastal Andhra désa during 
the time of Eastern chalukyas was a big concern second to 
only the royal palace which could employ a large number of 


servants on vrittis in the form of lands and coin. Some of 


these employees formed themselves into corporate bodies, 


which aspect was discussed inthe third chapter of this 


thesis. 
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TEMPLE AS CONSUMER OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


The epigraphical evidence proves that the valuable 
products of the land first went to the temple in varioous 
forms like grain, fruit, flowers, and jaggery.Other 
donations include sheep, cows or mddalu, oxen, inupayedlu 
and even sanulu.A glace at the epigraphs recorded on _ the 
walls of the Bhimavaram, Draksharamam, Bapatla, Chebrodlu, 
Nadendla, and Sarpavaram temples reveal that some thousands 
of sheep, goats , cows and fertile land were donated to the 
presiding deities.Hence it can safely said that next to the 
royal palace it was only the temple where large quantities 
of grain and other provisions were consumed.One can 
understand all that huge consumption ultimately went to the 
villagers because the daily offerings were distributed among 
the temple servants and the poor. About services also the 
temple was such a concern where unemployed person could seek 
shelter, do some work or other and make his livelihood. With 
its rich resources to feed the helpless poor it was -not a 
problem for the temple. Several dozens of people like the 
béyas, shepherds, oil mongers and petty merchants undertook 
the responsibility of supplying ghee or oil and other 


provisions regularly to the temple. 
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TEMPLE AS AN INSTITUTION 


There are number of inscriptions where gifts were 
recorded for the purpose of maintaining teachers and pupils. 


a gives us an account of the 


The Peda Kodamayundla epigraph 
donations made to the temple to suport the students. This 
epigraph refers that the taxes peru sunkamu, Vaddara valamu 
due from the village Kodumagudla to the temple for the 
maintenance of worship in the temple and for the support of 
the students attached to temple. Almost all the big temples 
used to maintain Vidyamanatapas where efficient teachers 


were employed and free boardiny was provided for students. 


TEMPLE AS A COMMUNITY HALL AND THEATRE 


All meetings of the village committees were 
generally held in the temples and at times their minutes 
were also recorded on the walls of the temples for safe 
preservation. Marriages were clebrated in the temples. Even 
the kings and their officers in those days used to meet the 
citizens in the temples. It is very interesting to note that 
some subordinate chiefs recorded their oath of allegiance to 
the ruler on the walls of the Bhimégvara temple at 


146 Whatever deed they considered noble and 


Draksharamam. 
sacred they used to execute it in the presence of the 


presiding deity and recorded it on the stones there. 
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TEMPLE AS BANK 


Temples in those days used to give loans on 
interest. An inscription at Drakshadramam registers a grant 
of some niskhas number not clear, and states that the 
interest on the gift amount was to be utilised for 
conducting the annulal festival inthe temple .The interest 


was calculated to be 25 maha-nishkas=4? 


- An inscription from 
Bhavanarayana temple, Bapatla ,which records the gift of 12 
Biruda madalu by Mallaya peggada son of Viddana peggada, to 
Bhavanarayana swamy for the maintenance of perpetual lamps, 
stating that Devanna should take these coins and supply ghee 


Eee These examples indicate that monetary 


to the lamps. 
donations were generally lent and the interest alone was 


utilised for the intended purpose. 


Hence it can be said that the temple during the 
period under review was not only a place of worship but also 
the venue where the very socio-cultural life was reflected. 
The temple had its own administrative setup supervised by a 
board of trustees, viz., sthanapati, pujari and Bhandagarika 
or a single man trestee like the pontiff of the matha to 
which the temple was affliated. THe temple had the privilage 
of using its own standards of measures. In some temples the 


sdnis were entrusted with the duty of collecting ghee or oil 
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according to the standard measure called Saniyambati 
~ 31.149 : 

manika that is the standard measure entrusted to the 

sanis, to use while taking ghee from the cowherds and 


shepherds. 


It is interesting to note that it is a state 
within a state, with its own administation, finances, 
employees and traditioons. Next to the state itself it was 
the biggest employer, the greatest patron of art, culture 
and learning, it was centre of higher education which 
attracted the best talent. It was the centre of 
entertainament for the common man, and diverted him with the 
best music, dance, drama, painting and sculpture. It is 
observed that "In India temples are the treasure houses of 
the arts. They are the abodes of living gods. A temple is 
not the fortress of a priest or the monastery of an ascetic. 


It is the physical core as well as the soul of the 
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community". Ananda Coomaraswamy has rightly observed the 


Indian temple is " the statement of radial experience and 


serves the purposes of life like daily bread. "151 
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FESTIVALS AND RITUALS 


Though we do not have much information in 
inscriptions with regard to the festivals celebrated in the 
temples during the period under review, some epiyraphs in 
the temples, and the copper plate grants of the rulers may 
be considered as exceptions that throw some light on the 
subject. Among the temples Drakshardmam, BikkavGlu, 
Sarpavaram, Chebrolu, Nadendla, and Bhimavaram give some 
interesting information particularly about certain bhdgas 
instituted by different individuals,chiefs and officials. As 
in the case of any other temples, providing special 
efferings on the auspicious occasions like Uttarayana 
Sahkranti Amavasya., Paurnami, Surya grahanam and Chatdra 
grahanam was found to be a common practice in the temples of 
the coastal Andhra. An account of the festivals, rituals and 
other important occasions observed in the temples under 


study is given below. 


Amavasya and Paurnami Occasions 


The last days of the bright and dark fortnights 
are considered as auspicious days and special offerings are 
made on those days in temples. From the inscriptions 
available from the temples in the reyion, we understand that 


special offerings were made to the gods on the days of 
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Paurnami and Amavagya. But surprisingly the number of 
epigraphical references to the endowments made on the day of 
paurnami is less. However we should not conclude that 
importantce of that day was considered as less. An epigraph 
from the west wall of Bhavanardyana temple records that one 
by name Suryadeva panditudu made the gift of one perpetual 
lamp in the presence of god Bhavanarayana. The grant was 
52 


made on the Paurnami day? Another epigraph form the same 


temple registers the gift of 12 Birudamadas to the god 


Bhavanarayana swamy on the §$radvana Paurnami day by 
Chelvisetti for the religious merit of wife and seie 2? An 


inscription from the same temple records the gift of 50 
Velledlu on the Paurnami day in the month of magha for the 
maintenance of one perpetual tanec Another inscription 
from the same place dated S 1065 registers the gift of 50 
Velledu for the performance of Amavasya utsvam vyatipata 
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day and a perpetual lamp by Kosavasetti. 


The inscriptions do not mention any 
information about the special rituals that were observed on 


the days of Paurnima and AmavaSya. 


Eclipses, Lunar and Solar 


It is believed that any pious act done or any 


charity given on the occasion of either lunar or solar 
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ecipse would yield infinite religious merit to the person 
concerned. Because of this belief many devotees including 
kings made gifts to temples for conducting various services. 
It may be noted that lunar eclipse occurs more often than 
solar eclipse. We have numerous epigraphs recording the 
endowments made on the days of eclipses in the temples of 


coastal Andhra déga. 


The Korumelli plates of Rajaraja dated S 944, 
record the grant of the village of kK6drumelli in the 
Guddavadi Vishaya to a Brahmana named Chidamarya of 
Bhardvaja gdtra and the Apasthamba sutra, on the occasion of 
lunar ecipse.+>6 One inscription from the temple of 
SéméSvara, Juttiga, of west GoOdavari district records the 
gift of a perpetual lamp on the occasion of the lunar 
eclipse to the presiding deity by Mudigondama Dévi, wife of 
prolir®ju.??’ Another inscription from NagéSvara temple at 
Chebr6lu, Guntur district, records a gift of 50 Vellediu by 
military general Velanti Gohkaya, on the occasion of Séma 
grahana i.e. lunar eclipse, for the supply of ghee daily to 


the perpetual lamp. rae Some stipulations are further land 


down enjoining that the Sthanapatis, Ayaiu munnurvuru and 
Sanulu munnirvuru of Chebrolu should look after the regular 
supply of ghee mentioned. It may be noted that the 


inscriptions of temples specify the quantity of ghee to be 
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supplied to the temple for Maintaining perpetual lamps. An 
inscription belonging to the period of Sarvaldkasraya 
Vishnuvardhana Maharaja from Juttiga, west Godavari district 
registers the gift of three perpetual lamps. It is specified 
that Duttika munnirvuru should supply three Mummudibhima 
nityapadi manika ghee for three lamps .15° An inscription 
from Draksharamam records that one Gomati Devi sister of 
Chakravarti Vijayaditya Déva,made the gift of 50 Inupayedlu 
for one perpetual lamp on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
with the stipulation that one TribhuvanamkuSa manika of 


ghee should be supplied by the person who was entrusted with 


the gift. 
Solar eclipse 


Numerous epigraphs record the gifts on the 
occasion of solar eclipse during the period under review. 
One inscription from BhiméSvara temple, from BhiméSvaram, 
registers the gift of twenty Puttis of wet land, and land 
for garden to S6meSvara Déva on the occasion of solar 
eclipse. 1®9 The Katlaparru grant of Vijayaditya III records 
the grant of the village Katlaparru in the véngi-1000, as an 
agrahdra to Brahmana RAjaditya who distinguished himself in 
the kings eubviee to on the occasion of solar eclipse. The 


Ganapavaram plates of Vishnuvardhan III mention that on the 


solar eclipse day two nivarthanas of land and a hourse in 
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Ariyedu village were given to Siri Sarma who was well 
verrsed in Védas and itihasas.}®? The Sis&li plates of 
Vijayaditya III refer to the grant of village Umkili to five 
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Brahmanas on the occasion of solar eclipse. Vijayaditya 


II made a gift of the village Tahdivada to two Bradhmanas on 


the occasion of solar eclipse.164 


Pallivada village in the 
Gudrahara vishaya was given to DhruvaSéarman who studied two 
Vedas on the occasion of solar eclopse which happend in the 
month of Phalguna.?© Another epigraph from Sataluru, Guntur 
district, registers a grant of land for Dipanivedya bhoga, 
on the solar eclipse.It further states that Sthanapati, 
Sanulu, Manulu, Nibandhakdrlu and other temple officials 
should share the land given and maintain the Dipanivedya 
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bhoga daily. The same epigraph registers another grant of 


perpetual lamps and goats for their maintenance. 


The foregoing account which is only illustrative 
and not exhaustive, shows that the most favoured endoement 
on the occasion of the eclipses was land and lamp. In this 
context it may be noted that lamp is considered to be symbol 
of knowledge and land is for economic proseperity. It is 
also believed that endowment of lamp and land enables the 


donor to escape from the hell. 
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Dvadasi day UMP J 


DvadaSi day is the same as the 12th lunar day. 
Maha DvadaS$i day is the same as the 12 th day of the bright 
fortnight of the lunar month Kartika. These two days were 
considered more auspicious for making gyifts either to 
learned Brahamanas or to temples. Mahadvada$i is considered 
very auspicious and special worship is offered particularly 
in the Vaishnava temples because on this day it is believed 
that Vishnu is suppose to get up from his sleep. Two 
inscriptions from the temples of the Bhavanarayana, 
Bapatala, register the grants of cash for the maintenance of 
perpetual lamps on the occasion of MahadvadaSi. One 
inscription dated S 1076 records the gift of twelve 
Birudamadalu by certain Kamasani, wife of Isana Peggada, for 
burning a perpetual lamp on the occasion of Mahadvadagi. 1? 
The edowment amount is stated to have been entrusted to 
Kommana who was to maintain the lamp.Another inscrition 
dated 5 nG3 7) merordy the gift of six Chamaramadalu for the 
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of Sri Mahamandalé$vara Ballaya Choda Maharaja.1°8 The above 
examples attest to the great sanctity attached to 
Mahadvada$i on which day people of different strata 
intituted perpeteuval lamps in the temple of Bhavanarayana of 


Vrempalli, i.e. modern Bapatla in Guntur district. 
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Sankranti 


The day of Sahkramana on which day when the = sun 
transists from one house of the zodaic to another is 
considered very auspiciouis for making yifts to temples and 
scholar Brahmanas. It is believed that any charity made on 
such occasions would bring infinite merit not only to the 
donor but to his ancestors. Of the 12 Sahkrantis observed by 
the Hindus the Uttarayana (makara) and Dakshinayana 
(Karkataka) sankradntis are considered more auspicious.It is 
the traditional belief that the period of six months 
commencing from Uttarayana Sankranti is the day time to gods 
and the remaining six months period is considered more 
suspicious. It is further believed that apart form Makara 
and Kakataka, the Mesha and Tula sankrantis are of great 
importance. The Uttarayana sankranti is the day on which 
the sun enters Capricorn and on the Dakshinadyana Sankranti 
day the sun moves to the zodaic house cancer .169 Many 
inscriptions both copper plate grants and Jlithic under 
survey xrecord several gifts made on these two Sankrantis, 


and a few epiyraphs record the yifts made on the other 


Sankradntis also. 


Uttarayana Sankranti 
The Mangallu grant of Ammraja II records the gift 


of Manyallu village in Natavadi Vishaya to a Brahamana named 
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Dommana at the instance of Kakatya Guhdyan on the occasion 
of Uttarayana Sahkranti.!7° The Copper plate grant of 
Chalukya Bhima II alias Vishnuvardhana VII records the grant 
of the village Kodhatalli a an agrahara in observation of 
Uttarayana punya kala to kommana for his scholarship in 


vedas, vedangas and itihasas,17 


The Vemuluripadu plates of 
Amma II ‘register the gift of land in the villages 
Ammanamguru and Andeki to Musiyana a Brahmana of Karamchédu 


at the instance of his general Dugyaraja.+/? An epigraph 


aoe records a grant 


from the Bhimegvara temple Draksharamam 
ef one perpetual lamp and 50 Yedlu (bulls) on the occasion 
of Uttarayana Sankranti. Another inscription from the same 
place a and dated S$ 1006 records the gift of 30 Puttis of 
land for the maintenance of an attached Choultry (sdtra) and 
another gift of 3000 cows for maintaining different servants 
and for supplying provisions to the satra. An inscription 
from Valiveru registers a gift of 150 sheep to Valiveru 
Tripurusha Deva for the supply of three manikas of ghee for 
the burning of a perpetual lamp.?7° The same epigraph 
records another gift of 50 sheep by Aggiya shadanyavi 
bhattlu for one lamp. One of the inscriptions from Juttiga, 
manatee taluk of west Godavari district, records a gift of 
Mannniya tiru a tax, collected from Juttiga for the upkeep 


of a perpetual lamp in the temple of SdOméSvara. This 


epigraphical information proves that not only land, coins, 
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animals and lamps but also the local taxes due to the 


treasurary were also gifted on the occasion of Uttarayana 


sankranti. 


Dakshinayana Sankranti 


As mentioned above Dakshinayana Sankrahti is 
considered very auspicious and a number of inscriptions 
record the gifts made on this day. However the epigraphical 
evidence leads us to believe that Uttarayana Sankranti was 
considered more auspicious as comparaatively larger number 


of gifts were made on that occasion. 


An epigraph from Draksharamam records the gift of 
50 cows for burning one perpetual lamp in the temple of 
Bhimegvara by Choda Chetti.?7® Anotehr inscription from 
Achanta records a gift of agricultural land and topus, 
flower and fruit gardens, to gods Malligvara and Sirigvara, 
by Kona Mummadi Bhimaraja, a feudatory of Eastern 
Chilukyas.+?? One inscription from Sattenapalli partly 
illegible refers to a gift made by a certain Vasena on the 
occasion of Dakshinayana sahkranti.27® Another inscription 
from kolluru of Guntur district states that Indulasani 


padudama, daughter of Kosana sani, made a gift of five 


Rajanarayana gadyanas for a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
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Anantisara of kKolliru on the occasion ef Daskhinayana 


=*,; 179 : : « 
Sahkranti. One inscription from Ghantagala, Krishna 


district, records a gift of five Rajaraja madas for a 
perpetual lamp. This endowment is stated to have been made 
on the occasion of Dakshinayana Sankranti and Sani 
munnurvuru were made the custodians of the gift to supply 


one Saniyambati manika of ghee daily to the temple to upkeep 


the perpetual lamp. 18° 


The other Sankrantis mentioned in the inscriptons 


are Mésha sahkranti,7?®1 182 


Vrichikat$3 Makara, 154 and Sina.?°? Liberal gifts of lamps, 


vishnuvu or Kanyatula Sankranti, 


sheep, land and cash were made to the temples on these 


occasions also. 
Vaisakha Tirunallu 


From inscriptions we learn that the festivals and 
rituals in Vishnu temples are generally larger in number and 
more picturesque in nature. The most important of such was 
the annual festival known as Tirunallu, the sacred days, 
Vallabha matya gives a graphic description of the Tirunala 


= =,7 186 
of lord Andhra Vishnu of $rikakulam. 


One inscription from Bhavanarayana Swamy temple at 
Ponnuru,; Guntur district, yives very interesting information 


-” — we -7 s 
regarding Vaisakha Tirunallu. Mahamandalesvara Kulottunga 
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Chodaya Deva Maharaja attended a Marriaye of a Brahmana in 
the temple referred to and on that occasion gifted the 
villages namely pahtiru, Kondamudi, Mannuva, Bodalapadu, 
Amulukuduruu to perform Archana bhoga and Angaranga bhoga 


and Vaisakha Tirundllu. 28? 


Vaisakha Tirunallu is a festival 
observed and performed in the Vaishnave temple with pomp and 
show in the month of Valsakha. Another inscription from the 
temple of Sitdrdmasvami, Ganikapudi of Guntur district, 
records a gift of the village Ganikapidi to Bhavanarayana 


Deva to perform Havi bali archana and Vaisakha Tirunallu. 


This endowment was with the permission of 


asheshavidvanmahajanalu of the gidtage. 29" 


Jatara 


The Bezawada pillar inscription of yadanamalia?®®4 


records that Yuddhamalla built a temple to kKartikeya 
(Kumaraswami) at Bezawada and also fouded a matha for the 
benifit of religious order called Gorayas who celebrated the 
festivals to the god. This god, Kumaraswami, it is said, 
originally resided in the celebrated town, Chebrolu, in a 
beautiful shrine. This temple was specially noteworthy for 
Jatara which was celebrated every year. The most important 
feature of the Jatara was grand procession in which the 


image of god was carried from Chebrolu to Bezawada and back. 
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A good number of inscriptions during the period 
under review inform us that munificent yrants in the form of 
land, cattle, and money were made for the celebration of 
festivals and prestigeous services in the temples. Apart 
from the daily puja and offerings, festival and auspicious 
occasion like Sankranti, Solar and Lunar ecipses, etc. were 


celebrated in a fitting mannar. 


MUSIC AND DANCE 


During the period under review the twin arts, 
music and dance, were greatly patronised by the rulers,the 
dignitaries and the temple. In temples one of the important 
services offered to the deity by devotees was entertainment 
by way of music and dance.To provide for this service,rich 
gifts were made for the maintenance of musicians and dancers 
and for the erection of dancing halis.In the Eastern 
Chalukyan records we come across instances of the provision 
made by devotees for singing and dancing in the presence of 


the deity and for the constructin of dance halls. 


An epigraph from Draksharamam mentions that 


Kulottunga Choda Gonka Raja constructed a mandapa to perform 
nrityam.159 An inscription from Koddahdaramasvami temple, 


Kopparam, records a gift of land by Kannara Chodadéva's 
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minister Mara assigned land separately to Nartakacharya 
Muppanayya attached to the temple of Somigvara in Kopparam 
in Kammanati vishaya.?99 The same epiygraph registers the 
gift of land to dancer padmavati songsters gowri and Aditya, 
vamgika (flute) master Sankara, Maddale karu, i.e Drummers 
Chenna and Marrika and Nadasvara vidwan Gopati. Another 


inseription form Davuluru, Guntur district, records the gift 


of land on the occasion of the consecration of G6kéSvara 


deity, by Komma nadyaka to drummers, Avjakaru.?92 An 
inscription from Sataluru, Narasaradopeta taluk, Guntur 


district, mentions that Kulottunga Choéda Gohka Raja made a 
gift of land to god RaméSvara and endowed some land to the 


dancers and muscians attached to the temple.t?* 


A damaged inscription from the temple of 
AgasteSvara, Guntur town, mentions that cocnstruction of a 
mandapa by Pandyaraju who endowed the temple servants like, 
Maddelakaru, Nattavudu, Vamsikulu, Sankuvaru, Gayaka, and 
Natyaohari.2?3 i.e. Dance master. An inscription from 
Siripuram states that Rajéndra Choda made gifts of lands to 
the temple of Rameésvara of Siripuram and also to dancing 
girls namely, Kromma sani, Ketana sani, Pera sani, Mutta 
sani dama, Aita sani etc, Drummer Marama Raju, Nattuvula 
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Vama mare, and songster Chevva sani. One inscription from 


Bhimavaram, West GOdavari district, registers a gift of land 
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to Drummer Malla, Piper Sundarayachari and to his assistant 
and to todara gayaka i.e. songster who sings tdodi ragam, 
during $ri mahotsava to god Natayanaswami.19° One of the 
inscriptions from Palakollu registers the gift of land by 
one of the officers in the court of Velananti Rajéndra Chéda 
exclusively to Navajakaras, Nattuvuvaru, (i.e. dancers) and 
to Sani munntruvuru as Sarvakaraparihara i.e. tax free land. 
and Kampulu of the village were requested to protect the 


aoe It is evident from this 


gift from illegal occupation. 
inscription that the donors took all possible steps to 
extend protection to the property given to the musicians and 


dancers. 


These few instances out of numerous others, point 
eut how the temple fostered the twin arts of music and dance 
and how it a veritable theatre of these performing arts. 
Both singing and dancing were practised and performed as a 
legacy by the community of dancing girls who were dedicated 
to the service of the temples and remained unmarried. Except 
for the ladies of royal and a few aristocratic families, the 
arts of music and dance were exclusively cultivated by the 
members of the community called Sanulu or Sanivaru in 
Telugu or VéSyas in Sanskrit. All the dancers and singers 
mentioned in the inscriptions from the temples belong to 


this community. Selection of these dancers and singers 
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appears to have been made with an eye for figure, for the 
inscriptions repeatedly dwell on the grace and beauty 
possessed by these dancers. We find them severally described 
as young and beautiful (Yoshita, tilaka)?97 and having faces 
resembling the full moon. 198 These arts of dancing and music 
should have passed on as a lelgacy from mother to daughter 


in the homes of the dévadasis or the véSya community. 


Inscriptions furnish provision being made by 
devotees for the livelihood of nattuvavaru meaning dance 
masters or choreographers by way cf investment in the temple 
treasury.??? Regarding the composition of temple orchestra 


inscriptions furnish us with interestiny information with 


the names of a number of muscial instruments like vamgi , 209 

Bura 22+ Maddela eos Avaja 203 (Keettle drum) Karada* 4 

Bura,~ Maadela, 2 SS, « Seem Aer 
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(trumpet) and Vina 


Thus the arts music and dance were patronised 
and nurished by both rulers and devotees. The temple acted 


as a school of dance and music where the masters taught 


these arts to their apprentices. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


The rich and abundant variety of edible 


articles of food mentioned inthe insciptions speaks of the 
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excellence of Andhra cuisine during the period under review. 
Food mentioned as one of the eight items of luxury, 
(astabhogas) refers to the food that the well-to-do only 
could afford and that which was dainty, tasty and rich. The 
items of food that we come across in the inscriptions, and 
offered to the deities in temples, refer only to this 
luxurious food of the well-to-do .People offered to the 
deity what they offered to themselves and we can be certain 
that the several items of edibles, besides the staple food 
mentioned in the inscriptions, formed part of the daily bill 
of fare of the upper classes of Hindu society. If the rich 
could afford to enjoy all the items of the rich menu daily, 
the poor and the not so well-to-do had these items on their 
menu atleast on festive occasions. The large variety of 
these edible items most of them with sweet sounding names, 
point to the great interest evinced by the society in the 
art and science of gastronomy. But all this rich variety of 
food includes only the vegetarian fare, as non-vegetarian 
food can not be offered to the gods in the temples. The 
staple food of the people of the region was undoubtedly 
rice. The records refer to cooked rice offered to the deity. 
Even today rice is the main item of the daily veyetarian 
meal in the Deccan and South India. The vegetarian menu that 
goes along with it is referred to in a few records as amudu 


or amudapadi?°®, Thus a record from Bhimavaram includes 
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appuu (pulse soup), néyi(ghee), perugu (curds), mixayalu 
(pepper), palu (milk), Akulu (betle leaves), Vakkalu (betle 
nut), sambralu (rice) and varieties of kuralu (vegetables) 
in the amudu??7 Another inscription fromt he same place 
includes palu (milk), nanjudlu (pickles or chutney), pesalu 
(green gram), Bellamu (jaggery), Annakshiramu (Kheer 


prepared with rice), majjiga (Butter milk), neyi (ghee) and 
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perugu (curds) along with curries. An inscription from 
Draksharamam includes Sakkupalu, Nenavembralu, and 
Doggumbralu as food items .2°9 In the present state of our 


knowledge it is not possible to explain what these items 
were.Another inscription form the same place includes in 
amudapadi edible savouries like kudumus , @ppachulu and 
iddaali.2?9 All these items referred to are of a complete 
vegetarian (Brahmana) meal. Generally curds was the desert 
which finished the meal as it is today also. An item that 
was rarely missed after an Indian meal was the betle in its 
edible combinations with the areca nut parings and lime. 


This combination is called tambula in the items of naivedya 


or food offering made to the deities by the devotees. 


Among the drinks that is frequently mentioned in 
the epigraphs is payasamu and kshirannamu, a beverage made 
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of jaggery, milk and rice with spices added. 
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LITERATURE 

During the period under review Sanskrit occupied 
the first place. The numerous records of the kinys and their 
feudatories which refer to the men of letters bear ample 
testimony to the advancement of Sanskrit literature in the 
Andhra déSa. Contribution to Sanskrit literature during the 
Eastern Chalukyan period is by no means worthy of contempt. 
Several inscriptions are composed in ornate Ganeeene verse. 
Provision was made in Ghatikas, Brahmapuris, Agraharas and 
Temples for teaching the three Védas, Rig, Yajus and Sama, 
grammar, i.e. Vyakarana, logic i.e. tarka and sahitya or 
general literature. Vidya mandapas are stated to have 
existed in the Vengi kingdom. It is evident that Asanapura, 
a cultural and educational centre was flourishing city in 


aha As a matter of fact, all 


the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom. 
the geniee refering to agraharas and brahmadéyas invariably 
pertain to the same purpose. Therefore, Vedic studies 
including the six anhgas or Sastras must have been the 
curriculum of education in those days. Under the sub heading 


Education a detailed account is already given an the 


patronisation of Sanskrit literature in the same chapter. 


To determine the status of Telugu literature 
before 1030 A.D. i.e. Pre-Nannayya period, the only evidence 
available is the lithic and copper plate inscriptioons. The 


practice in vogue was the names of the boundaries and place 
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names in Telugu in the copper plate charters, whereas 
prasasti and other details were invariably in Sanskrit. 
However these details in Telugu are helpful only in 


determining the languaye part but not literature. 


The Vipparla epigraph of Jayasimha Vallabha I was 
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written in Telugu - The Lakshmipuram epiyraph of Mangi 
yuva Raja, was also written in Telugu. 714 The ascendency of 


Gunaya Vijayaditya to the throne of véngi opened a new 
chapter in the history of Telugu literature. Only from this 
period Telugu poetry verses started appearing in the 
epigraphs. The Addanki epigraph of pandaranga, who was the 


General of Vijayaditya, is the first record written in 


Taruvoja metre. 715 Another one is the Kandukuru epigraph 
which is partly damaged was written in Sisa metre.71® The 


Bezawada epigraph of Yuddhamalla contains Madhya akkaras.*)? 


The earliest beginning of Telugu poetry may therefore be 
assigned to the commencement of ninth century A.D. Thus it 
can be inferred that Telugu literature has received 
patronage and encouragement from the Eastern Chalukyan 
times, but its progress was remarkably slow. It can be said 
that this period marked the renaissance of Telugu 
literature. All the metres of Pre-Nannaya period are Desi 
and Marga. 218 But Nannaya used freely the metres of Sanskrit 


origin in Telugu literature while translating Andhra 


Mahabharata. 
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Of all the works in Telugu literature during the 
Eastern Chalukyas Nannayya's Mahabharatha deserves first 
mention. Nannaya flourished in the court of Rajarajanarendra 
and was his kula purohita. He was an erudite scholar well 
versed in Vedas, sastras,itihasas and puranas. Nannaya 
recognised the encyclopaedic nature of the Mahabharata as an 
authority on Dharma. It was a Dharma Sastra, Nitiéastra 
vedanta, Purana, itihasa and mahakavya all in one2l9 which 
was gradually looked as Panhchama véda or the essence of all 
the four védas. Nannaya was both a karmishthi and Jnhani. His 
patron Rajaraja Narendra gave specific instructions to 
Nannaya to bring into Telugu the true messaye of the 
Mahabharata as laid down by Vyasa. We thus find the begining 
of a glorious period in Telugu literature. Nannayya did not 
carry on his work single handed. He received considerable 
help from Narayana Bhatta, one of the Pradhanis of 
Ahavamalla Somesvara I, who represented his master in the 
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Bastern Chalukyan court. The other works of Nannaya are 


stated to be Chamundika vilasamu, Andhra sabdha Chintamani, 
Indravijayamu, and Lakshanasaramu.“*+ The translation of 
Mahabharata into Telugu heralded a new epoch in the region. 
However the disappearance of the Eastern Chalukyans from the 
political scene of Coastal Andhra spread dark clouds of 


gloom on the Telugu literary movement untill the Kakatiyas 


appeared on the scene. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CULTURAL LIFE 


The Eastern Chalukyas of véngi dominated the 
destinies of Andhra déSa for a period of roughly five 
centuries, contributing substantially for the development of 


the Culture of Andhras. 


Ralph Linton states that "The culture of a society 
is the way of life of its members; the collection of ideas 
and transmit from generation to generation. "+ Clyde 
Kluchhohn defined it as "a design for living held by membes 
of particular society."* In orde for a society to operate 
effectively, these guidelines must be shared by its members. 
Without a shared culture, members of society would be unable 
to communicate and cooperate, and confusion and disorder 
would result. Culture, therefore, has two essential 
qualities: fisrtly it is learned, secondly it is shared. 
without it three would be no society. To a large degree, 

“Ea 
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culture determines how members of society think and feel; it 
directs their actions and defines their outlook on life. 
Hence in the following pages an attempt is made to 


understand the cultural history of the period under review. 


Information about the cultural life is indeed 
scanty. We may assume that a new era ushered in the socio- 
cultural history of Andhra dé$a with the advent of the 
Eastern Chalukyan dynasty. It had far reaching effects on 
the Deccan in general and on the coastal ‘Aandhra in 
particular which was part and parcel of Satavahana kingdom. 
Under sSatavahanas @ unique culture had evolved, having a 
base in the Vedic as well as Buddhist and Jaina faiths. This 
cultural development was successfully carried on by other 
dynasties in the region. Hence it can be said that the 
cultural life under review is a continuous one and was 
influenced by other forces in the course of the time. As 
generations passed local factors gained in strength and the 


culture developed distinctive features of its own. 


POLITY 


The Eastern Chalukyan court was more or less a 
replica of that of Baddami. Through generations local factors 
gained in strength and the Vengi monarchy developed features 


of its own. It can be said that this was a formative period 
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in the history of Andhra déga when regionalism took its 
final shape. However external influences must have also 
continued to flow in from the Rashtrakutas, the Chdlas, and 
the Chalukyas of Kalyani, with all of whom the Véngi kingdom 
had long and intimate contacts friendly or hostile. In the 
stages of the administration some pallava colouring also 
must have been present. The Eastern Chalukyan records 
furnish us with no pellucid picture of the organisation of 
the different branches and departments of government, the 
administrative nomenclature of the men who headed these 
several departments, the tenure, the qualifications, the 
responsibilities and the obligations of the various 
officers, the nature of coordination between the several 
departments, the different cadres of service the nature of 


remuneration of the government employees. 


However a few principles laid down in the ancient 
Smriti and Niti texts regarding the organisation of a Hindu 
monarchical government, principles, were respeted by all 
Hindu monarchs. Thus the system of government obtaining in 


Vengi under th Eastern Chalukyas was monarchy of the type 


that was commonly in vogue. 
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THE KING 


The king was the supreme head of the state and 
carried on the government of the kingdom. The Smriti and the 
Niti texts conceive the king as the key stone of the whole 
edifice of Hindu admininistration which relied on the 
qualities of his head and heart he was expected to possess 
both by his birth and breeding. We can see that the Eastern 
Chalukyan kings were men of arts and men of spirit who, by 
their accomplishment and acquirements, by their valour and 
virtue, piety and philanthrophy, answered to the exacting 
standards of excellence expected of an ideal ruler by Hindu 
texts or polity. the kings strived to realise the Kautilyan 
conception of providing Yogakshema.? Though the power to 
administer justice, to uphold the order of society, to rule 
the people and to punish the iniquitous was vested in the 
king alone, in Hindu civil government the kings power was 
always restrained by tradition, custom, conventions and 
certain prescribed codes of conduct; and nemesis was always 


assured to the ruler who violated these codes of conduct. 


The administration or Paripalana is an expression 
embracing a wide meaning. It does not contain merely the 
preservation of law and order.Thus Epigraphy points out that 
the Eastern Chalukyas, like the rest of the Hindu rulers 


antecedent and contemporaneous with them, were no exception 
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to the maxim laid down by the author of te Arthagastra that 
Soverignty is possible only with assistence.. A single wheel 
can never move, Hence he shall employ ministers and hear 
their opinion. 4 The Eastern Chalukyan kings were assisted by 
officials of different nomenclature. Some of these officials 
belonged to the central executive and were closely 
associated with the king in the running of the 
administration and still others to local government i.e. of 
districts, towns, villages and other sub divisions.The 
Nandamptndi grant of Rajaraja” refers to the Saptangas or 
the seven constituent elements, and the Council of eighteen 
ministers called by the name Astadasatirthas. The Tirthas 
are defined as bodies of legal officers and officers in 


charge of executive works meaning perhaps that they were the 


holders of various departments. Tirtha literally means 'to 
pass through' i.e. a passage. The ministers and heads of 


departments might have acquired this name as orders were 
passed through them down to their respective departments. 
Besides this council of ministers who probably partook in 
matters of general administration, there appears to have 
been a council of hereditary ministers of cabinet rank whose 
advise was sought in making policy decisions, and in matters 
regarding peace and war, though the final say in all matters 


was left to the king. The Eastern Chalukyan records make no 


reference to any mantiri parishad as such. However some of 
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the Eastern Chalukyan records refer to samanthas, ministers 
of state or ministers of the status of a feudatory®. From 
the records,it is not possible to ascertain whether these 
samantas were an advisory body of feudal chiefs who were 
summoned in times of need and emergency, or whether they 
were a regularly constituted council of ministers in the 
royal service associated with the king in the day-to-day 


administration. 


In the records of Ammaraja II, we find the ruler, 
while making grants, addressing their ministers in a yeneral 
way aS Samasta pradhana. The Pamulavaka copper plate grant 
states that the king granted Kampolomgu village with 12 
ether villages in the presence of the Rashtrakuta pramukhan, 
Kutimbinas and Samasta Pradhanas.’ The Paficha Pradhdnas 
sarees to in some of the Eastern Chalukyan grants® 
represent the 1. Mantri, 2. Purdhita, 3. SSnapati, 
4.Yuvaraja, 5S Dauvarika. we find reference to 
Sandhivigrahika in later inschintions’ whose duty was mainly 
drafting of the grants of the king as dictated by the king. 
He was also connected with policy making of war and peace. 
Besides these five ministers of cabinet rank, who were the 
most important members of the central executive, another 


officer whom we come across was Kosadhyaksha or the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Though not mentioned in the 
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list of Pafichapradhanas he appears to be a dignitary of much 
importance who might have been included in the cabinet. 
These dignitaries of the central government were helped and 
assisted in their administrative work by a number of 
subordinate officers. The next group of ministers is termed 
Dvadasa Sthanadhipatis or the heads of 12 ministerial 


officers. The Masulipatnam plates of Ammaraja II mention the 


A 0 anton a fa ee 
officers as follows:+ Samanta, Anthapura, Mahamatra, 
Purohita, Amatya, Sréshti, Sénapati, $rikarna, 


Dharmadhyaksha, Rashtraktta Pramukhan, Ko6Sadhyaksha and 
Sandhivigraha. 


A grant of Amma I speaks of the Pattavardhani 
family as holders of offices in the state for several 
generations and the expression used here is niydégadhikrita 
{Superintendent of the niyogas)!+ may well Pndicare” the 
existence even at a relatively early date of the complex 


organisation of the palace staff. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative arrangements obtaining in the 
subdivisions of a province, namely Vishayas and Nadus and 
in towns and villages, cannot be described accurately, as 
the material that has bearing on the subject is very meagre. 


As such a detailed and connected narrative of local 
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administration under the Eastern Chalukyan rule is not 
possible. But in epigraphs we come across the names of 
officials who appear to be connected with the administration 
of a particular region or a sub division of it, town or 
village. The Chehdaluru grant of Sarvaékasraya mentions 
naiyogika vallabhas and graméyakas.?? The earlier is a very 
general term containing no indication of their duties, and 
the later is the resident of the village. The Konéki grant 


of Vishnuvardhna rr23 


. xrefers to the following local 
administrative officers: Grameyaka, Rajakpurusha, Talavara, 
Dandanayaka, Rastrika, Duta, Bhata, Nata, Chétaka, 
Paricharika, Niyukta, Adhyaksha, Prasastri, Samhartri and 
Nayaka. The mannéyas are another class of officials 
occasionally meneionea’*s They held assignments of land 
revenue in different villages but nothing more is really 
known about them. Probably they belonged to the class of 
provincial officials.These were appointed by the government 
to the office and were placed in charge of districts to 
discharge the mannéya duties the nature of which was nowhere 


explained. In lieu of salary for their services rendered 


: 15 
they were granted a few villages. 


The provinces or rashtras were kept under the 
control of the members who belonged to the collateral 


branches of te ruling house such as the Chalukyas of 
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Elamahchili, Mudigofda and Pithapuram. Giripaschima déSa 
(i.e. Velanadu) Chagis, and Parichehdis paid allegiance and 
tribute to the Véngi. These proovincial governors enjoyed 
almost sovereign powers and rights. They were invested with 
the powers of collecting revenue and maintaining the law and 
order of the region entrusted to them. Our reasons for this 
conclusion are: Firstly, it is quiet evident from the 
inscriptions of the feudatories in the region during the 
Eastern Chalukyan rule. Their prasastis contain the simple 
titles which have no significance and there is no 
consistency in them. For instance a dignitary Gandaya while 
making a gift of a lamp and sheep to the god Tripurusha 
deva of Valivéru in S 965 mentions him as mindalika.*® 
Secondly, the Chalukyan rulers did not disregard the local 
traditions in te conquered areas. For instance 
Pallikétabhupala, who was an Ankakara in the court of Veéngi 
Chalukyas, refers to Pallava family and their rule while 
making some gift to the Mallésvara temple in Vijayawada.+7 
The Pallavan authority was neither in force nor in 
existence at the time of the record . However, the rulers 
of Vvengi honoured the local custom of mentioning the 
previous rulers.The Pallavan authority over the Telugu 
country absolutely ceased to exist long back. There is no 
point in assuming that the Pallava kings were exercising any 


authority at Vijayawada. It seems that the Chalukyas of 
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véngi did not exert any sovereignty over the subordinate 
kings. An inscription from Draksharamam mentions that a 
samantha Kuppanayya in the capacity of a samantha built a 
Shrine of Siva at Drakharamam by name Kuppésvara 
apparently after his name. The construction of a temple 


after his name would show the degree of freedom enjoyed by a 


sa4manta in the Chalukyan empire.28 The Véngi Chalukyas 
treated the feudal kings as co-rulers. Thus the 


administration was feudalised and the decentralisation was 
the main feature of the Eastern Chalukyan polity.Thus the 
Eastern Chalukyan polity with regard to their relation with 
the subordinates is a system which favoured decentralized 
power instead of keeping all the administration under their 
control, amounting to suppression of subordanates. They 
poroved this novel experiment almost to be successful. On 
the polity of the Eastern Chalukyas N. Venkataramanayya 
observed: “In fact there is good reason to hold that there 
was no settled administration worthy of the name in the 
kingdom as a whole civil war and foreign invasion frequently 
harried the land, and the territory was parcelled into a 


‘ : oe 19 
number of small principalities." 


VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 


Information about the village administration in te 


Eastern Chalukyan times is scanty. The inscriptions, the 
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only source of our knowledge on the subject. No doubt, they 
refer sometimes to encumbrances i.e.bandhas and taxes 
i.e.karas but throw no light on their character. However, 
the villages must have carried on their local affairs in the 
traditional manner, not very much affected by the political 


storms blowing over the country. 


The village administration was looked after by 
grameyaka or the rashtrakuta pramukhas; i.e. the chief 
cultivatiors of the villages, concerned. There is however 
reason to believe that in each village there was a 


representative of the ruler who looked after its affairs. 


. 2 7 
Penukaparru grant of Jayasimha If 0 refers to Niravadya 
SankalalokaSraya Sri Prithivi gamundin. This officer 
evidently was nemed after his soverign surname 


SakalalokaSraya. The last portion of his title, gamundin is 
a tadbhava or of gramakuta i.e. village officer. It is 
interesting to note that appointments and dismissals of the 
village officers were the prerogative of the king.. In the 
Pabhubarru grant of S$aktivarman I, it is stated that the 
king dismissed from office the gramani of the village, owing 
to his treson and disloyal activities and replaced him by 
another person who was loyal and devoted to his cause.*1 
However, we are not informed of the duties of this officer 


in any inscription. He probably collected from the villagers 
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the dues payable to the proprietor of the village, 
supervised the agricultural process and the affairs of the 
village in general.The administrative arrangement of the 
village directly under the government could not have been 
different; Whenever the villages were transferred either to 
Brahmanas or religious institutions as gifts, they were 
transferred without interfering with their administrative 
arrangements and the recipients of the endowments seldom 
introduced any change to alter radically their character. 
Hence it can be said the centre can not afford to be out of 
touch with life in the villages as agriculture is the 


backbone of the economic activity. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


The Eastern Chalukyan records refer to a few names 
of taxes and revenue officials. They speak little of the 
methods of assesment and of tax collection and of the burden 
and the incidence of taxation. The exact duties and 
responsibilities, and te modus operandi of the revenue 
officials are nowhere indicated. The revenue terms which 
find mention in the inscriptions from the Eastern Chalukyan 
records are common to the rest of the revenue systems of the 
Hindu dynasties of the Deccan and South India. Eminent 


scholars like Rice, Fleet, Nilakanta Sastri, 
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N.Venkataramanayya, M. Somasekhara Sarma and Mahalingam 
discussed at length the nature and content of these revenue 
terms in their works on various aspects of the history of 
these dynasities of the Deccan and South India. 7? It is 
dqgifficult to add anything more by way of elucidation or 
interpretation than what these scholard have said. This is 
because the Eastern Chalukyan rulers did not disturb the 
revenue system that was already in existence and had been 
long in vogue in any particular region which had been under 
them or was newly acquired by them. As revenue from the 
land was the sheet anchor of state economy, land should have 
been properly surveyed and assessed for a proper and regular 
realisation of land revenue. Rahstrakuta Pramukhan and 


grameyaka must have been entrsuted with the work of land 


survey in the villages. 


EDUCATION 


Education in ancient and medieval India was caste 
and community oriented and as such it was mostly vocational. 
The aim of the majority of the people was not the study of 
arts and sciences, but to acquire certain occupational 
skills which were hereditary on the basis of the caste or 
community into which one was born. Every one found a teacher 
in his own father or in some other older member of the 


community to teach him the hereditary skills which only, by 
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the rule of the caste, he was entitled to learn. Such being 
the state of society with its insistence on varnasrama 
dharma we do not find the subject of public instruction 
having ever engaged the thoughts of the rulers in ancient 
and medieval India.During the period under review education 
was communal affair and the state supported it without any 
direct involvement by way of grants of lands and villages 
and by way of monetary concessions and remission of taxes to 
the acharyas and scholaras who established their own schools 
or educational institutions which came into existence as a 


result of private or communal munificence. 


of the many agencies that preserved tradition to 
the posterity and imparted education to the people, the 
Agraharas, the Brahmapuris , Ghatikas and Jaina Basadis are 
the most important institutions. In the following pages the 
importance of these institutions will be discussed basing 


on the information available in inscriptions and literary 


data. 


AGRAHARAS 


The Eastern Chalukyan rulers and their feudatories 


granted many agraharas either as severalties or for joint 


enjoyment by a number of Brahmanas. These agraharas were 
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self-sufficient, socio-economic, religious geographical 
units wherefrom wisdom emanated. The agrahara was taxfree 
gift land alloted to Brahmanas of highest learning for the 
pursuit of Spiritual as well as material learning. These 
Brahamanas besides being devoted to their six fold activity 
as prescribed by the Sastras, were also great scholars. To 
give an instatnce or two, Yajna Sarman was the son of Bandhu 
Sarman and belonged to Bhardvaja gotra and Apastamba sutra, 
to whom land was granted in the village Mangavédu by 
Vijayaditya III. The donee was described as well versed in 


the Vedas (abhita védaya) .*7 


The Telugu Academy plates of Vijayaditya i? 
mention that the ruler gifted the village Sancharambu 
situated in Vilanandu vishaya to the Brahmana DévaSarman who 
belonged to Apastambe sutra and Harita gotra was well versed 
in Véda, Vedanga, Itihas, Purnana and Upanishad and was 
performer of Pancha maha yajna. Agraharas being the abodes 
of such eminent scholars, students flocked to. these 
agraharas in large numbers from every nook and corner to 
learn at the feet of these reputed scholars. Each agrahara 
was an home university, the house of each scholar there 
being an Academy or a Lyceum. The prime aim of kings, 
queens, ministers and other officials to make grants of 


agraharas was to encourage, preserve and propagate learning 
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and at the same time earn virtue for them and their 
ancestors. The agrahdras catered to the needs of the 
students by imparting knowledge, and instructing in several 


branches of learning. 


The Kopparam plates of Pulakégin II refer to the 
gift of 800 nivartanas of land in the village of Irubuli in 
Karmarashtra to the south of Kondavitipura toa Brahmana of 
the Sandhilya gotra and the Apasthamba sutra in recognition 


of his scholarship in védas.*> 


Mallideva Chédda, a Mahamandalésvara granted to the 
Bhimegvara temple in Ikshugrama agrahara the village of 
Paridampundi free of all taxes. This agrahdra was the centre 


for 13 branches of learning. 7° 


The Mallavaram plates of Para&ntaka refer to the 
land grants given to Brahmanas well versed in Puranas, 
Grahaganita or Astronomy, Sabda, Vyakarana and Mimamsa. 


Parts cof land were also granted to Brahmana scholars in the 


three vedas”’. 


BRAHMAPURI 


Another important educational agency that imparted 


ancient learning was Brahmapuri. Brahmapuri literally means 
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a town of Brahmanas. It is also known by the name 
Brahmadéya. It is a gift made to Brahmanas alone. It was 
rent free. Brahmadeyas were entirely different from Agrahara 
in respect of their administration and composition of the 
inhabitants. While Brahmapuri was a town of Brahmana 
immigrants from different places, agrahdra was self- 


sufficient, cooperative village of learned Brahmanas.*® 


Chalukya Bhima I of the Eastern Chalukya family 
encouraged and settled the Brahman immigrants from Aryavarta 
by granting them free village as Brahmadeya wherever 
possible in his kingdom?? . Another inscription from Tubadu, 
Narasaraopéta taiuk, records a gift of 100 puttis of land to 
god Bhimésvara of Dumbarti and the land was distributed to 
Brahmapurulu, Kommana bhattlu, Dattana bhattlu, Sona 
bhattlu, Surya bhattlu, Prole bhattlu, Komare bhattlu, 
Bijjana bhattlu, Kapana bhattu and Tippa bhattlu.*° Another 
epigrah from Pamulapadu, Guntur district, records a gift of 
land under plough to Gan@gvara god for nivédana, and to 
Brahmapurulu Dasé bhattlu, Annaya bhattlu, Allubolle bhattlu 
and Muppana bhattiu.?* It is evident from the information 
that the Brahmanas were partronised for their services in 
the field of propagating védic education. The Arthaéastra 
says that Brahmadéya land yielding sufficient produce, 


exempted from all taxes and fines, should be given to such 
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men who perform sacrifices, Acharyas, religious priests and 


Vedic scholars. >? 


GHATIKASTHANA 


The word Ghatikasthanamu is derived from the word 
Ghosti?? It consisted of a group of holy Brahmanas founded 
by royal authority.>4 Kumarila Bhatta, a reputed teacher of 
the Purvamimamsa of seventh century A.D. is referred to have 
designed to a system of examination conducted to test the 
proficiency of vedic students known by the vane! Ghatika 
marga.>> Indrabhattaraka of the Vishnukundin family is said 
to have constructed a Ghatika but it can not be indentified 


at present. °° 


Jayasimha Vallabha constructed a Ghatikasthana at 


Asanapura which was an important cultural centre for 


J 


learning in the Véngi country. It is noted that Manda 


Sarma was Ghatikasamanya of the Asanapura sthana. 


Ghatikas were fairly enormous institutions, for 


they often numbered such as Ghatika Ezhayiram i.e. the 7,000 


members of the Ghatika, and Ghatika sahasra i.e. 1000 


38 


members of the Ghatika. It can be assumed that in those 


Ghatikasthanas instruction was given in all the fourteen 


vidyas that included vedas, vedarigas?? , Mimamsa, Nyaya, 
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Dharmasastras and Purana, At times these Vidyas included 


Ayurvéda Dhanurvéda, Ghanhdarva and Arthaéastra. 4+ 


JAINA BASADIS 


Jaina Basadis also functioned as educational 
institutions. Jains always sought the refuge of courts) and 
capitals. They taught women folk too and hence queens 
favoured the Jaina order. There were several Jaina monastic 
establishments in the Véngi country. The Sarvaldkagraya 
Jinalya and the Katakabharana Jinalaya both built during the 
reign of Amma grt were the most important Jaina 
monastiries. With the help of Jaina teahcers Vimaladitya, 
who had Jaina affiliations, introduced standard measures for 
commerical 1iguias.*? Jaina monastries imparted education in 
Sastras, Grammar, Astrology, Logic and Jaina theology. *4 The 


Jainsim and Jaina institutions helped for the propagation of 


F : 45 
education by opening schools and feeding houses. 


Jaina institutions played an important role in the 
promotion of education and morality in the public life. The 
acharyas fed the poor and set up schools for educating 


children and young people. 
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RELIGION 


Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism prevailed in the 
véngi region before the Chalukyan conquest of that region. 
In course of time the Buddhist faith lost entirely its 
character and strength and soon was absorbed by the 
resurgent Hinduism. The position of Jainism was different. 
The Jaina monks were active.Some of the Eastern Chalukyan 
kings especially Amma II showed considerable favour and 
patronage to the Jaina monks. Several inscriptions of the 
Eastern Chalukya monarchs and their subjects record the 
construction of basadis and temples and register the gift of 


lands and money for their maintenance. 


JAINISM 


Jainism found favour in India with the ruling 
families. The traditions and accounts of the Jains would 
have us believe that Jainism entered Andhra even slightly 
earlier than Buddhism. In fact, the career of Jainism in 
Andhra dé$a was much longer though less spectacular than 
that of Buddhism. Their settlements were humble, and 
unostentatious. The Jains generally preferred as their 
habitations, probably because of their unsocial practice of 
nudity, secluded places like natural caves and caverns which 


were difficult of approach.*° Though it entered Andhra dééa 
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very early, Jainsim became popular only after the seventh 
century A.D. i.e from the Eastern Chalukyan rule and held 
the ground till about the thirteenth century.Curiously 
enough it was period of political disunity, and general 
confusion created by the incursions from the neighbouring 
states and atrocitites of the invading armies. Another 
interesting point to be noted is that Jainism was more 
predominant and it survived for a longer time in the western 
parts of Andhra déSa i.e. Telanhg&na and Rayalaseéma than in 
the Coastal regions.*/ Again the age of Jainism in Andhra 
appears to be one of economic distress. However Jainism was 
more fortunate in securing the patronage of many ruling 
families such as the early Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. Most 
of the inscriptions so far discovered record gifts made to 
the Jaina church by princes, generals and royal ladies and 
rarely by private individuals. Even the Hindu reformers of 
this period, Kumarila and Sankara, concentrated their 
attacks on Buddhism and spread Jainism, probably because the 
latter with its less wordly attitude and with its loose knit 
order and widely scattered settlements was looked down upon 
as unworthy rival. Though Jainism entered Andhra déSa_ very 
early, for a long time it had an obscure existence for which 
the severe austerity of Jainism and the rigid consevatism of 
the Jaina Acharyas were mainly responsible. Further the 


presence of a nacked monk was socially disgusting and 
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sentimentally inauspicious. 4% But gradually the situation 
had a favourable turn. In true missionary zeal, the 
Yapaniyas introduced into Jainism certain innovations and 
‘made compromises that could attract popular attention. The 
above change in the attitude of the Jaina Sangha almost 
synchronised with the begining of the decline of Buddhism in 
Andhra. It was during this period that there started a 
bloody campaign of persecution against the Jainas in Tamila 
déga by Saiva and Vaishnava pontiffs. This led to an exodus 
ef Jains from southern part of India to Andhra where the 
rulers, the Eastern Chalukyas, were favourably disposed to 
the Jains.This may be the reason for the populatiry of the 
Dravida Sangha’? in Andhra and for the presence of Tamila 


Brahmanas as priests in the Jainas temples of Andhra aaga. >? 


The establishment of the Eastern Chalukyan 
kingdom of Véngi in A.D. 624 opens a new and glorious 
chapter in the history of Jainism in the coastal Telugu 
country. They came from Karnataka but soon indentified 
themselves with Andhra déga.°+ the Early Chalukyas of Badami 
professed Brahmanism, but were sympathetically disposed to 
Jainism. Ravikirti, one of the generals PulakéS$i II, built 


32 The caves at 


the famous Meguti Jaina temple at Aihole. 
Badami and Aihole that contain the images of Tirthankaras 


belong to the Early Chalukyan period. The Rashtrakitas who 
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overthrew the Early Chalkyas and Eastern Chalukyas were 
great patrons of Jainism. The members of the Eastern 


Chalukyan dynasty were mostly Brahmanical but some of them 


patronised Jainism. 


The first recorded Jaina establishment in Andhra 
desga is the Nedumbi Vasadi>? of Vijayawada known from the 
Musinikunda plates of Vishnuvardhana III. (A.D. 718-752)°4 . 
This record renews the grant of the villaye Musinikunda to 
the Vasadi and mentions that it had been built by Ayyana 
Mahadevi, queen of Kubja Vishnuvardhana, the founder of the 
dynasty. It further gives a line of pontiffs of the Vasadi 
who belonged to the surastra or Kavaruri gana of the 
Sanghanavaya. The record gives us the clue to the source of 
inspiration to this Jaina establishment. It is said that 
Chandraprabha was the founder of the vasadi, might have 
migrated from western Deccan where the Surashtragana was 
popular, and established Nadumba Vasadi at Vijayawada. From 
the peddapurappadu copper plate grant of vishamasiddhi>> it 
is evident that he was a great patron of Jainism. He donated 
lands to three Jaina basadis in Kakanniparru, Turangu and 
Koyyuru villages. The record further states that all these 
institutions were under the control of Jaina preceptor named 
Kanakanandi, belonging to Yapaniya sect. During the time of 


tit 


‘ 


Vijayaditya I, son and succssor of Vishnuvardhana 
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Rashtrakuta king Krishna I invaded the véengi and defeated 
Vijayaditya I, who purchased peace. 7® According to a 
tradition Krishna I appointed Jaina Brahmanas as his agents 
in Andhra, especially south of the river Krishna and this 
tradition indicates the migration of Jainas from Karnataka 
to Andhra. It was under Vishnuvardhana Iv, Ramatirtham was 


developed into a fine centre of learning.>’ 


The greatest benefactor of Janism among the 
Eastern Chalukyan kings was Ammaraja II. Though the charters 
issued by him call him as Paramamahégwara,?® he patronised 
Jaina institutions. One interesting point about his Jaina 
grants is that aes were made at the request of others. His 
first grant is known from the Kaluchumbarru plates and it 


was made at the request of his favourite wife Chamekamba of 


the Pattavardhana family.” 


Another epigraphical data is the Maliyampundi 
grant, to the Katakabharana Jinalaya built by Durgaraja, 
great grandson of Pandaranga®°, the famous general of Gunaka 
Vijayaditya. Durgaraja was serving Ammaraja Il as 


Rajivishaydhyaksha or governor of Karmarashtra. The third 


grant of Ammaraja II is known from his Masulipatnam plates, 
recording the grant of Pedagadelavarru to the Jaina 


establishment at Vijayawada and for the construction of two 
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Jaina temples. ©} The grant was made at the request of his 
generals who were Jains for several generations. From these 
accounts it is clear that Ammaradja II who was a devout 
Saivite made these grants to the Jaina establishments with a 
view to please his officers. This reminds us of the grant 
to Buddhist made by Pulimavi to please his grand mother 


Gautami Balagri®?. 


It is interesting to note that Amoghavarsha who 
defeated Gunaka Vijayaditya of vengi became the overlord of 
entire Andhra déSa, and extended his patronage to Jaina 
institutions. The Jaina centres of Ramatirtham, Biccavol and 
Danavulupadu received his patronage.°?. 

From inscriptions and from the extensive ruins 
found scattered all over the region, it is clear that a 
large section of the population in medieval Andhra followed 
Jainism. And it can be concluded that the Jaina section of 
the coastal dike Mapuiaes eh included royal officers such 

66 


as generais®* governors°” and Mahdmandalésvaras and 


merchants. However Jainism never attained the position of 


the state religion. 
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HINDUISM 


Hinduism was most popular religion and the 
Mational religion of the Telugu country throughout the 
Chalukyan period. In the following few pages an attempt is 
made to elucidate the religious conditions prevelent during 


the period under review. 


From the time of Vishnukundins, the predecessors 
ef the Chalukyas, there was a steady decline in védic 
yituals in the Andhra désa. The Easteren chalukyas who 
succeeded the Vishnukundins were no doubt champions of 
Brahmanism. some of them took the proud title 
paramabrahmanya, °° but none of them is known to have 
performed vedic sacrifices, but described themselves as 
anékasvamedharitasantanam. The Chalukyas and their 


feudatories encourages the Brahmanas that were living in 


their respective regions to perform védic rites. Yajfia and 
; = 6 
Yajna were in Fact two of the duties of a Brahmana. 2 The 


Nidiparru’? and Gudivada’? grants of Jayasimha I refer to 
Brahmanas who performed Agnistdma yajfia. The Pallivada grant 
of Vishnuvardhana II metions that the donees' grand father, 


Dhruva sena, performed sacrifices from Agnistoma to 


Paundarika’* . By the time of Eastern Chalukyas védic 
ritualism was nearly played out because temple worship 


became popular and the sentiment against animal sacrifice 
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gained strength from new emphasis on Ahimsa. The result was 
the decline in the rituals. The kings in Andhra refrained 
from sacrifices and patronised the Brahmanas that undertook 
to perform them. From ninth century onwards we come 
across stray references to sacrifices. The court poet and 
purohita of Rajaraja Narendra, Nannayabhattaraka, was always 
engaged in Japa and Homa’? but did not claim to have 


performed any sacrifice. 


The Puranas hold the four Purusharthas - Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha as the aims of life’*, mn the scheme 
of life's eternal vaiues Purusharthas occupies premier and 
basic place. The puranas do not overlook py Shadiuies? ritual 
but ‘concentrate mainly on the popular religion, which 
consists mainly of Vratas, piligrimages to Tirthas, good 
acts such as gifts to Brahmanas and temples and finally 
devotion to a personal god Siva or Vishnu or Krishna. Andhra 
déSa was in contact with the Puranic literature from early 
times.’> From about the begining of the Eastern Chalukyan 
period we frequently hear about the Itihasa, Puranas and 
Agamas © from inscriptons. Nannaya, the cout poet and 


Purchita of Rajaraja Nar@éndra, claimed to have possessed 


of the Brahmanda and many other Puranas whereas 


knowledge 
Rajaraja himself had an interest in the Saiva or Tévara 
agamas. It was from the time of this king that the Epics and 
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Puranas came to be translated into Telugu, the first being 


the Mahabharata by Nannaya. 


The Kandyam plates of Danarnava mention that 
Hariti the Matriganas Mahaséna and Bhagavan Narayana were 
the deities worshiped by the Chalukyas.?? During the 
Chalukyan period the concept of Bhakti received new 
dimensions at he hands of the religious leaders of the age. 
Bhakti developed into a syncretic system and became almost 
the basis of neo-Brahmanism or Hinduism. It is merely te 
individual enjoyment of the imagined nearness of god in the 
course of eastatic trances, 7° but a socio-religious system 
enjoying upon the Bhaktas the duty that they should be 
active members of the society, each one respecting his own 
caste rules and carrying out other social functions. The 
Bhagavadgita was developed to serve as the authority on such 
a syncretic religion. Thus Bhagavadgita was accepted as one 
of the Prasthanas by Sankara and other Acharyas. It is 
rather strange that we find no reference to the Bhagavadgita 
in the inscriptions under review. But its influence since 


the Chalukyan times can not be denied. Some of the Eastern 


Chalukyan kings took the titles Paramabyhmanaya 
Paramabhattaraka and ParamamahéSwara?79 indicating the 


progress of syncretism. 
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Bhakti or Devotin is no doubt monotheistic and it 
has developed as a syncretic system. Around Vishnu ana Siva 
gradually developed two major sects in India namely 


. - ca . 
vaishnavism and Saivasm. °° 


VAISHNAVISM 


Early ewes of te Eastern Chaélukyan dynasty who 
succeeded the Vishnukundins were the followers of Vaishnava 
faith. As their copper plate charters described them as 
Bhagavatas. In the Timmapuram plates Vishnuvardhana is 
spoken of as Paramabhagavata or a devotee of Vishnu®?, 
PulakéSin II in his Kopparam plates says that Bhagavan 
Narayana Prasadam i.e he got the kingdom because of the 
blessings of vishnu®? Jayasimha vallabha, the son and 


successor of Vishnuvardhana I, was mentioned as Parama 


bhagavata, Paramabrahmanaya and Bhagavan Narayana in his 


Nidiparru grant. 83 Indrabhattaraka or Indra varman, the 


grand son of vishnuvardhana II was a devout follower of 
Vishnu. °4 Mangi Yuvaraja was also an ardent follwer of 
Vishnu and he had the title Paramabhagavata. °° But from the 
accession of Vijayaditya I (A.D. 753-770) we notice a 
gradual shift from Vaishnava faith to Saiva in religious 
inclinations of the Eastern Chalukyan kings and it is 


probable that Vishnavism lost the patronage of the royal 
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family and had to recede into the backgrouna. 8° However the 
construction of temples for vishnu was continued in the 
region, which attests that this cult was popular among the 


common men. 


? 
SAIVAISAM 


As stated the Eastern Chalukyan kings shifted 
their loyality towards saivism for unknown reasons. 
Ofcourse, S$aivism is not only the oldest but also the most 
predoninant religion in Andhra desa for a along time. The 
tradition that linga worship was in vogue from the 
$Stavahana times is supported by the Gudimallam Siva lifga 
which is assisgned to about 200 B.C. that is the begining of 
the §S&tavahana period. One interesting feature that is 
noticed in the worship of Siva in the form of Bana lingas 
in honour of the deceased during the period under review. 
The practice of installing Bana litga in honour of the 
deceased continued for a long time. This is probably the 
cause which should have induced vijayaditya II build a 
temple of Siva at every place where he fought with his 
enemies .®? According to the kalidindi copper plate charter 
Rajarajanaréndra built temples in honour of three chola 
generals who died fighting on his behalf .88 Hence it can be 
said that later rulers of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty were 


essentially Saivaites. 
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Among the Eastern Chalukyas Vijayaditya I was the 
first to take the title Paramamahéévara. °9 From then onwards 
all his successors were Saivaite and took the same tities. 7° 
Vijayaditya II known as Naréndra mrigaraja built 108 temples 
of Sivart whereas the temples of Paficharamas are attributed 
to chalukya Bhima.?? Besides the above places Bikkavolu, 
Bezawada, Chebrolu and $rigailam bacame seats of Saivism in 
Andhra. During the same period radical Saivaite sects like 
the pasupata and kalamukha sects entered Andhra deéSa and 
received patronage from the Eastern chalukyan kings. The 
Ellore grant of vishnuvardhana tr1?> mentions two 
§ivacharyas, ama Siva and Purusha fiva. They were the 
disciples of BrahmaSivacharya of Terambi. It is a clear 
prode of the fact that the Pasupatacharya system was 
prevelent and partronised by the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty. 
One inscription from chébrolu mentions that Lakuligvara 
bhattas erected pillar infront of the temple of Mahdséna of 
the place. ?4 The Kalamukha sect wasS also popular in. Andhra 
déS$a from the ninth to eleventh century A.D. The earliest 
reference to them comes from the Bezawada>” and Tadikonda’° 
copper plate inscriptions of Ammaraja II. The inscriptions 
mention the Simhaparishads of the kalamukhas at places like 
Bezawada and Amaravati. They record the gifts made by 


Ammaraja to Samastabhuvandsraya temple and the matha, 


attached to it at Bezawada, which were under the incharge of 
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the Kalamukha teachers. It is interesting to note that the 

Tadikonda charter mentions a succession of nine k&dlamukha 

pontiffs of the matha at Bezawada. An inscription from 

nadéniaia?’ mentions that Mallikarjuna pahdita a Kalamukha 

charya, served as priest in the temple of MulasthdnaéSvara. 

It is evident from the above inscriptional evidence that the 
as: 


Kalamukha S8ivacharyas were active in society in various 


capacities during Eastern Chalukyan rule. 


Thus it can be summed up that S§aivism rose 
steadily in popular esteem, and became the religion of the 
masses. It is evident from the numerous famous siva temples 
- soOmésvara of Elaru, 7° AnanteéSvara of Kolliru,?? 
101 
103 


105 


Svayambhuvégvara of Valivéru, 19° SSmésvara of Juttiga, 
Mallésvara of peeswada, 7 Bhimegvara of Bhimégvaram, 


104 


Jaladifvara of GhantaS4la, Virabhadra of Gurazala, 


Ramalingesvara of yaroura, Bhimesvara of praksharamam,~°? 


106 and Kshiraramesvara of 


Amarégvara of Amaravati, 
Palakollu??9- in the coastal Andhra d@éSa came up during the 
period under survey. The numerous danaSasanas in these 
temples prove that $aivism played an important part in 
supplanting Buddhism and appropriated all the places of 
worship and piligrimage specially the Pafichardmas belonging 


to that faith. The Eastern Chalukyan kings were devout 


Saivas and encouraged the worship of the god by word and 
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deed. However it must be rememberd that Ayyanamahadevi, the 
queen of Vishnuvardhana I, favoured the Jaina monks of Ururi 
Gana with a shrine called Nadumbi Vasati at Bezawada. Hence 
it is quite certain that the Vaishnava faith ef Kubja 
Vishnu did not elude the worship of some of the  non- 
Vaishnava deities and very probably he treated all sects 


residents in his dominions alike. 


TEMPLE 


In the early medieval and medieval history of the 
Andhra dega the temple became a symbolic representation of 
the various social activities. For a modern researcher it is 
the largest repository where not only the religious but also 
the political, social and cultural aspects of history are 
preserved in lithic ingriptions often found mutilated. There 
was hardly any village without a temple. It was the nuecleus 
around which villages were constructed, the architexts 
invariably making a provision for a temple by leaving proper 


site for it. 


Among the Hindus and especially among the higher 
sections of the orthodox people, the image worship was 
popularised by Bhagavatas or Paficharatras.11° ne Telugu 
proverb that one finds greater seurity in temple than in 


one's own house reveals the pious esteem in which the 
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Andhras hold the place of public worship. The earliest 
literary reference to the existence of temples in the Deccan 
comes from the Gathasaptasati.t1+ There was great temple 
building activity in and around Vijayapuri from the eleventh 
regnal year of Ehuvala Chantamila, the third king in the 
Ikshevaku dynasty. Further cusriously enough the earliest 
archaeological references to Hindus temples come from 
Vijayapuri, the capital of the Ikshavakus by the side of one 
of the greatest Buddhist Tirthas, Sriparvata Nagarajuna 
Konda. At times the Hindus occupied the Buddhist sites and 
adapted those constructions to their own purpose as the in 


12 


the case of the Kapotesvara temple of Chézer1a.+ Temple 


building continued with unabated vigour. The Anandagdtra 


215 and the Yishnukundins claimed to have built 


kings 
numerous temples. The Vishnukundins not only built temples 


but excavated the cave temples of Undavalli and 


Mogalrajapuram.++° 


Vijayaditya II surnamed Naréndra Meigaeesa: in his 
Urutur grant claimed that, having fought one hundred and 
eight battles, to expiate the sin he built on the site of 
every battle field all over the Vengi country a temple 
dedicated to Siva called NaréndréSvara, and setup agrahdras, 
sheds for giving fresh water to thirsty wayfarers, excavated 


tanks and planted pleasure gardens .*16 Installation of 
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temple building in those days was treated as one of te seven 
pious deeds popularly known as Sapta-santanas namely one's 
own son, adopted son, literary work, an agrahara, a garden, 
a tank anda temple.t?7 These were the items on which the 
rich people in those days used to spend their hoards of 
money and other resources. This faith was mainly responsible 


for the erection or installation of monolithic votive 


temples at important kshétras. 


From the Chalukyan times temple grew up into an 
amazingly imporatnt institution that dominated social life 
in the land. The practice of construction of elobrate 
temples in Andhra country owes origin pracatically to the 
time of Chalukyas, Some of whom undertook temple building on 
an elaborate scale. Yuddhamalla II erected a temple to the 
war god Kartikéya at Bezawada, Chalukya Bhima I constructed 
the famous temples at Draksharamam and Chalukya Bhimavaram. 
Gunaga Vijayaditya was a grest builder. One ef the three 
temples of a group found in the village of Bikkav6élu in the 
East Godavari district,was erected by him and its god was 
named VijayéSwara. There is a small shrine dedicated to 
Vishnu under the name Mandavyanarayana on the bank of a 
canal in the village Chalukya Bhimavaram. This shrine is 
described as that of Rajanarayana. The Véngi Chalukyan king 


Danarnava had the title, R&janarayana It is likely therefore 
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that he raised this shrine. Rajaraja setup three shrines at 
Kalidindi in memory of the three chédla generals who perished 
there in a battle fighting for him. The temples, the 
representative monuments of Eastern Chalukyan rulers, still 
survive. Bikkavolu, Dr&ksharadmam, BhimegSvaram, Palakollu, 
Bhimavaram, Chebroéulu . Bezawada , Bapatla and Amaravati are 
the gone more important temples of the Chalukyan period. All 
these temples were endowed with lands and villages and they 
maintained their own system of administration run by the 
respective governing bodies. K.A.N.Sastry rightly assessed 
the role of the temple of the medieval period in the 
following words. “Hindu temple attained the zenith of its 
influence on the social life of the country.It ceased to be 
a small structure of brick and mortar providing a centre of 
simple worship attended by the villagers. The new idea of 
the stone temple found room for the employment of much skill 
and taste in its planning and decoration.With its rise there 
came up also a varied complex routine in each temple 
sustained by the rich accumalations in land and gold, the 
result of pious gifts offered with a generosity, and 
administered wit a care to which we have long become 
strangers. Each generation husbanded with caustion. What was 
handed down to it, and by means of fresh additions managed 
to leave a richer heritage to its successor. The vast and 


grwoing wealth of the temples brought them into more and 
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more intimate business relations with the neighbourhood" !38 


He further remakds that " As land holder, employer and 

consumer of goods and services, as bank, school and museur, 
as hospital and theater, in short as a nucleaus which 
gathered round itself all that was best in the arts of 
civilised existence and regulated them with humaness born of 
the spirit of Dharma, the medieval Indian temple has few 


parllels in the annals of mankind. "19? 


After quoting these few lines from the pen of a 
great professor very little remains to be added except to 
illustrate his statement with suitable examples. The 
inscriptions in the temples of Drakshdramam, Vijaywada, 
Bapatla, Sarpavaram, Bikkavolu, Bhimavaram, Palakollu, and 
Amaradvati in Andhra déga reveal the truth of the above 


statement. 


Each temple of considerable size and resources had 


its governing body known as sthana. The head of that body is 


called Sthanapati or Sthanadhipati or Mahasthanapati.+?° He 


need not be necessarly the chief poniff of the temple, who 
exercises command over all the temple.Under him was a_ large 
number of employees who included Brahamanas to recite Véda 
and other scriptures at the Abhishéka or worship or on any 


festive occassions; servants, attending to the menial duties 
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such as sweeping the floor; and musicians and dancing girls. 
In an Inscription from Chebrolu dated S 998 we come across 
the term Sani Munnurvuru which means 300 dancing girls 


attached to temples +21 


The Sthanapati is a Vritti holder 
appointed to look after the temple administration.In the 
Bapatala inscription dated Saka 1000 the Sthdnapati was 
granted some land to loook after the lamp by Ketisetti who 


122 The term, 


was a member of Bezawada Telikivevuru guild. 
Déva-sthana is in vogue even today to denote the 
administration office of a temple.It was a full fledged 
institution with its eleborate service and office 
administrative machinery. This gives us an idea about the 
size of the temple retinue. It had affiliation to one or the 
other religious Matha, the pontiff of which exercised 
autonomous power over these temples. In fact temples were 
the branch institutions for their religious preachings.It is 
needless to say that the worship and ritual in a temple were 
conducted according to the agamas of the particular . matha. 
The wealth of a temple used to increase with the influence 


F 3 
commanded by the pontiff.?? 


TEMPLE AS LAND LORD 


The kings and the subordinate chiefs used to 


donate villaye or lands to temples. The Rajanarayana temple 
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at Bhimavaram, according to an inscription of 
Vishnuvardhana,??4 Owned as many aS seventy villages in 
various nadus or regions under the control of Véngi désa. 
Similarly the temples at Bezawada, Bhimavaram, Bikkavolu, 
Sarpavaram, Chebrolu, owned several villages as déva 
vrittis. Thus these temples were much like mandalika estates 
possessing several villages and lands in differenct regions 
where they were situated. For example, the Drakshardma 
temple referred to above possessed land in Sunkaturu in 
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Prolunadu. Similarly Ketanasetti of Bezawada donated 


twelve Birudamadalu to the deity Bhavandrayana swamy of 


126 Therefore, 


Vrémaplli which is in erstwhile Kammanddu. 
temples had no political barriers for possessing properties. 
In this aspect temples were more privilaged than the 
subordinate chiefs. Not only this, the king used to collect 
only nominal dues from the temples towards taxes .t?? 
Therefore all Dévavritti lands and villages were practically 
granted with all immunities, otherwise called Sarvamanya.}28 


This was the nature of landlordship of the temple in those 


days. 


TEMPLE AS EMPLOYER 


The employees of a temple were generally of five 
kinds, namely, Sthanapatis, manulu, Sanulu, nibandhakandru, 


and Ayyalu. The Chebrolu grant of Kuldéttunga Chéda Gonkardju 
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mentions Sani Munnuruvuru, Ayyalu, and Manulu.??9 The 


Satuluru epigraph of the same king mentions sthanapati, 
manulu, sanulu and nibaridhakandru.*3° A similar statement of 
Sthdnapatis, §rikaranam, Sanimunnirvure and nibahdhakaras 
eccurs in a record in the temple at guttiga. +34 Among 
Sthanapatis generally, include the priests of the temple 
also. But there are instances where sthanapatis are 
separately mentioned besides Pujaris or priessts., A record 
at Kodandaramaswami temple, Kopparam, mentions Sthanapatis 
and Pujaris separately.14 It is, therfore, evident that the 
status of Pujaris in the temple administration was not equal 
to sthdnapati who was a member of its governing body. The 
sthanapti were also generally provided with lands as vrittis 
towards remuneration like other employees of the temple. An 
inscription from Achanta partly damayed records that 100 
mrankula pattu land was given as vritti  polamu- to 


es ee 3 
Sthanadhipati Prdlayabhattu.?? - 


The other class of employees in a temple is called 
manulu.it is said that the term is derived from the Sanskrit 
word Manya or respectable person. An epigraph at Chebrolu 


dated S 1075 mentions Sanulu munntruvuru, Ayyalu muunniirvuru 


and Manuiu.??4 In some cases it is noticed that the officers 


like the Kottaruvu or store keeper, bhandari or treasurer, 
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sthanapatulu, Dévakarmulu, $§rivaishnavulu, the boéya or. 
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shephered and Srikaranamu or accouneant > * are generally 


termed as manulu. Whether they had any place in the 
governing body of the temple sthana is not clearly known. 
The pujaris also come under this class. An epigraph at 
Bapatla dated Ss 1089 records a monetary gifts to the god 
Bhavanarayana of Vrempalli in the custody of Sth&napati, 
Ayyalu, Bhandayari, Sanulu, for the maintainance of a 
perpetual lamp.?38 Here the Ayyalu were obvisously one of 
the manis of the temple. These employees are accasionaly 


called Ayyalu munniruuvuru, perhaps a derivative from ayya 
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The third variety of employees in a temple are the 
sanis. This texm is derivative of the Sanskrit word 


Svamini.Even respectable ladies like the wives of the 
chiefs, Brahmanas and Reddis used to have this word sani as 
suffix to their personal names. The sanis of the temples in 
those days were a particular class of women who were donated 
to temples by the devotees for the purpose of conducting 
dance during the time of daily xanga bhoga performed in the 
temple. They do not seem to have been paid fixed salaries in 
kind ox cash. Their income depends on the grants of the 
donors. An epigraph from Kommiru of Guntur district states 
that one Surya,son of Vennya peggada, donated six Uttama 


jahda madas to Kommiru sani to maintain a perpetual lamp in 
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the temple A similar record from Tubadu, Narasaradopéta 


taluk of Guntur district dated § 1054, states that 
Kapayanayaka and others donated one hundred Khandis of 


land, to the servents of the temple consisting of sani 


munnuruvuru to maintain Nityanivedana, Nritya vadyam, ragam, 


etc. 141 Now we can generalise the custom to other important 


temples and understand the nature of sanis. They were not 
ordinary prostitutes as generally mistaken. They were 
attached to the temples for a set purpose i.e. to perform 
dance and music before that god on behalf of the donor and 
formed themselves into corporate body. The temple 
authorities alloted time for the performance of nritya and 
gita which are included in the sixteen kinds of wor hip, 
i.e. shodachopachara. The sadnis were expected to continue 
the nritya and gana without any lapse. In some cases it is 
seen that all the males employed in a temple irrespective of 
their posts were designated as manyulu or manulu whereas all 


the female employees were stated as Sanulu. 


The other class of employees in the temple was of 


the servents. They were called Dévakarmulu or 
Nibahdhakaimdru.?4? The menial servants, cooks, watermen, 
Ripanaaacoe 

sweepers, watchmen, conch blowers, the masons and other 


artisans,were also included in this class. An epigraph from 


Bhimavaram, while mentioning the details of gift and 
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offerings to the deity, refers to the duties and shares of 
the gift among the last group of employees like 
nattavundu,i.e. dancer, Maddelavaru, i.e. drummers, 
Vaishnava vahtavarau, i.e. Vaishnava cooks who prepared food 
in the temple kitchen, kummari, i.e. potter, and other 
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servants. An epigraph from the same town mentions not 


less than twenty employees of the temple.244 


English 
equivalents some of those terms cannot be given in the 


present state of our knowledge. They are Nattava, Nayakam, 


Ganoju, Vadyam, Maddiliya, §Sahkhamuvaru, Ghahtavahdru, 
Kahadlavandru, Jagadavandru, Kasiyaburnadu Pinnabura, 
Swsanalekhaka, Akkasala, Nivedana vamde brahmahdu, 
Tiruvabharana brahmandu, Amudu vamdu brahmanulu, 
seastisevalu chésevaru, Ganku vrasédivaru., Tiruvamuri 


vinnappamu chéyuvaru and Divya ettu brahmandu. The plural 
wainnappamu = cheyuvary pivye ert erannen- 
forms of some of the items indicate more than one employee 


of that job. 


Thus the temple in the coastal Andhra désa during 
the time of Eastern chalukyas was a big concern second to 
only the royal palace which could employ a large number of 


servants on vrittis in the form of lands and coin. Some of 


these employees formed themselves into corporate bodies, 


which aspect was discussed inthe third chapter of this 


thesis. 
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TEMPLE AS CONSUMER OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


The epigraphical evidence proves that the valuable 
products of the land first went to the temple in varioous 
forms like grain, fruit, flowers, and jaggery.Other 
donations include sheep, cows or mddalu, oxen, inupayedlu 
and even sanulu.A glace at the epigraphs recorded on _ the 
walls of the Bhimavaram, Draksharamam, Bapatla, Chebrodlu, 
Nadendla, and Sarpavaram temples reveal that some thousands 
of sheep, goats , cows and fertile land were donated to the 
presiding deities.Hence it can safely said that next to the 
royal palace it was only the temple where large quantities 
of grain and other provisions were consumed.One can 
understand all that huge consumption ultimately went to the 
villagers because the daily offerings were distributed among 
the temple servants and the poor. About services also the 
temple was such a concern where unemployed person could seek 
shelter, do some work or other and make his livelihood. With 
its rich resources to feed the helpless poor it was -not a 
problem for the temple. Several dozens of people like the 
béyas, shepherds, oil mongers and petty merchants undertook 
the responsibility of supplying ghee or oil and other 


provisions regularly to the temple. 
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TEMPLE AS AN INSTITUTION 


There are number of inscriptions where gifts were 
recorded for the purpose of maintaining teachers and pupils. 


a gives us an account of the 


The Peda Kodamayundla epigraph 
donations made to the temple to suport the students. This 
epigraph refers that the taxes peru sunkamu, Vaddara valamu 
due from the village Kodumagudla to the temple for the 
maintenance of worship in the temple and for the support of 
the students attached to temple. Almost all the big temples 
used to maintain Vidyamanatapas where efficient teachers 


were employed and free boardiny was provided for students. 


TEMPLE AS A COMMUNITY HALL AND THEATRE 


All meetings of the village committees were 
generally held in the temples and at times their minutes 
were also recorded on the walls of the temples for safe 
preservation. Marriages were clebrated in the temples. Even 
the kings and their officers in those days used to meet the 
citizens in the temples. It is very interesting to note that 
some subordinate chiefs recorded their oath of allegiance to 
the ruler on the walls of the Bhimégvara temple at 


146 Whatever deed they considered noble and 


Draksharamam. 
sacred they used to execute it in the presence of the 


presiding deity and recorded it on the stones there. 
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TEMPLE AS BANK 


Temples in those days used to give loans on 
interest. An inscription at Drakshadramam registers a grant 
of some niskhas number not clear, and states that the 
interest on the gift amount was to be utilised for 
conducting the annulal festival inthe temple .The interest 


was calculated to be 25 maha-nishkas=4? 


- An inscription from 
Bhavanarayana temple, Bapatla ,which records the gift of 12 
Biruda madalu by Mallaya peggada son of Viddana peggada, to 
Bhavanarayana swamy for the maintenance of perpetual lamps, 
stating that Devanna should take these coins and supply ghee 


Eee These examples indicate that monetary 


to the lamps. 
donations were generally lent and the interest alone was 


utilised for the intended purpose. 


Hence it can be said that the temple during the 
period under review was not only a place of worship but also 
the venue where the very socio-cultural life was reflected. 
The temple had its own administrative setup supervised by a 
board of trustees, viz., sthanapati, pujari and Bhandagarika 
or a single man trestee like the pontiff of the matha to 
which the temple was affliated. THe temple had the privilage 
of using its own standards of measures. In some temples the 


sdnis were entrusted with the duty of collecting ghee or oil 
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according to the standard measure called Saniyambati 
~ 31.149 : 

manika that is the standard measure entrusted to the 

sanis, to use while taking ghee from the cowherds and 


shepherds. 


It is interesting to note that it is a state 
within a state, with its own administation, finances, 
employees and traditioons. Next to the state itself it was 
the biggest employer, the greatest patron of art, culture 
and learning, it was centre of higher education which 
attracted the best talent. It was the centre of 
entertainament for the common man, and diverted him with the 
best music, dance, drama, painting and sculpture. It is 
observed that "In India temples are the treasure houses of 
the arts. They are the abodes of living gods. A temple is 
not the fortress of a priest or the monastery of an ascetic. 


It is the physical core as well as the soul of the 
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community". Ananda Coomaraswamy has rightly observed the 


Indian temple is " the statement of radial experience and 


serves the purposes of life like daily bread. "151 
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FESTIVALS AND RITUALS 


Though we do not have much information in 
inscriptions with regard to the festivals celebrated in the 
temples during the period under review, some epiyraphs in 
the temples, and the copper plate grants of the rulers may 
be considered as exceptions that throw some light on the 
subject. Among the temples Drakshardmam, BikkavGlu, 
Sarpavaram, Chebrolu, Nadendla, and Bhimavaram give some 
interesting information particularly about certain bhdgas 
instituted by different individuals,chiefs and officials. As 
in the case of any other temples, providing special 
efferings on the auspicious occasions like Uttarayana 
Sahkranti Amavasya., Paurnami, Surya grahanam and Chatdra 
grahanam was found to be a common practice in the temples of 
the coastal Andhra. An account of the festivals, rituals and 
other important occasions observed in the temples under 


study is given below. 


Amavasya and Paurnami Occasions 


The last days of the bright and dark fortnights 
are considered as auspicious days and special offerings are 
made on those days in temples. From the inscriptions 
available from the temples in the reyion, we understand that 


special offerings were made to the gods on the days of 
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Paurnami and Amavagya. But surprisingly the number of 
epigraphical references to the endowments made on the day of 
paurnami is less. However we should not conclude that 
importantce of that day was considered as less. An epigraph 
from the west wall of Bhavanardyana temple records that one 
by name Suryadeva panditudu made the gift of one perpetual 
lamp in the presence of god Bhavanarayana. The grant was 
52 


made on the Paurnami day? Another epigraph form the same 


temple registers the gift of 12 Birudamadas to the god 


Bhavanarayana swamy on the §$radvana Paurnami day by 
Chelvisetti for the religious merit of wife and seie 2? An 


inscription from the same temple records the gift of 50 
Velledlu on the Paurnami day in the month of magha for the 
maintenance of one perpetual tanec Another inscription 
from the same place dated S 1065 registers the gift of 50 
Velledu for the performance of Amavasya utsvam vyatipata 


a . 155 
day and a perpetual lamp by Kosavasetti. 


The inscriptions do not mention any 
information about the special rituals that were observed on 


the days of Paurnima and AmavaSya. 


Eclipses, Lunar and Solar 


It is believed that any pious act done or any 


charity given on the occasion of either lunar or solar 
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ecipse would yield infinite religious merit to the person 
concerned. Because of this belief many devotees including 
kings made gifts to temples for conducting various services. 
It may be noted that lunar eclipse occurs more often than 
solar eclipse. We have numerous epigraphs recording the 
endowments made on the days of eclipses in the temples of 


coastal Andhra déga. 


The Korumelli plates of Rajaraja dated S 944, 
record the grant of the village of kK6drumelli in the 
Guddavadi Vishaya to a Brahmana named Chidamarya of 
Bhardvaja gdtra and the Apasthamba sutra, on the occasion of 
lunar ecipse.+>6 One inscription from the temple of 
SéméSvara, Juttiga, of west GoOdavari district records the 
gift of a perpetual lamp on the occasion of the lunar 
eclipse to the presiding deity by Mudigondama Dévi, wife of 
prolir®ju.??’ Another inscription from NagéSvara temple at 
Chebr6lu, Guntur district, records a gift of 50 Vellediu by 
military general Velanti Gohkaya, on the occasion of Séma 
grahana i.e. lunar eclipse, for the supply of ghee daily to 


the perpetual lamp. rae Some stipulations are further land 


down enjoining that the Sthanapatis, Ayaiu munnurvuru and 
Sanulu munnirvuru of Chebrolu should look after the regular 
supply of ghee mentioned. It may be noted that the 


inscriptions of temples specify the quantity of ghee to be 
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supplied to the temple for Maintaining perpetual lamps. An 
inscription belonging to the period of Sarvaldkasraya 
Vishnuvardhana Maharaja from Juttiga, west Godavari district 
registers the gift of three perpetual lamps. It is specified 
that Duttika munnirvuru should supply three Mummudibhima 
nityapadi manika ghee for three lamps .15° An inscription 
from Draksharamam records that one Gomati Devi sister of 
Chakravarti Vijayaditya Déva,made the gift of 50 Inupayedlu 
for one perpetual lamp on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
with the stipulation that one TribhuvanamkuSa manika of 


ghee should be supplied by the person who was entrusted with 


the gift. 
Solar eclipse 


Numerous epigraphs record the gifts on the 
occasion of solar eclipse during the period under review. 
One inscription from BhiméSvara temple, from BhiméSvaram, 
registers the gift of twenty Puttis of wet land, and land 
for garden to S6meSvara Déva on the occasion of solar 
eclipse. 1®9 The Katlaparru grant of Vijayaditya III records 
the grant of the village Katlaparru in the véngi-1000, as an 
agrahdra to Brahmana RAjaditya who distinguished himself in 
the kings eubviee to on the occasion of solar eclipse. The 


Ganapavaram plates of Vishnuvardhan III mention that on the 


solar eclipse day two nivarthanas of land and a hourse in 
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Ariyedu village were given to Siri Sarma who was well 
verrsed in Védas and itihasas.}®? The Sis&li plates of 
Vijayaditya III refer to the grant of village Umkili to five 
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Brahmanas on the occasion of solar eclipse. Vijayaditya 


II made a gift of the village Tahdivada to two Bradhmanas on 


the occasion of solar eclipse.164 


Pallivada village in the 
Gudrahara vishaya was given to DhruvaSéarman who studied two 
Vedas on the occasion of solar eclopse which happend in the 
month of Phalguna.?© Another epigraph from Sataluru, Guntur 
district, registers a grant of land for Dipanivedya bhoga, 
on the solar eclipse.It further states that Sthanapati, 
Sanulu, Manulu, Nibandhakdrlu and other temple officials 
should share the land given and maintain the Dipanivedya 
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bhoga daily. The same epigraph registers another grant of 


perpetual lamps and goats for their maintenance. 


The foregoing account which is only illustrative 
and not exhaustive, shows that the most favoured endoement 
on the occasion of the eclipses was land and lamp. In this 
context it may be noted that lamp is considered to be symbol 
of knowledge and land is for economic proseperity. It is 
also believed that endowment of lamp and land enables the 


donor to escape from the hell. 
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Dvadasi day UMP J 


DvadaSi day is the same as the 12th lunar day. 
Maha DvadaS$i day is the same as the 12 th day of the bright 
fortnight of the lunar month Kartika. These two days were 
considered more auspicious for making gyifts either to 
learned Brahamanas or to temples. Mahadvada$i is considered 
very auspicious and special worship is offered particularly 
in the Vaishnava temples because on this day it is believed 
that Vishnu is suppose to get up from his sleep. Two 
inscriptions from the temples of the Bhavanarayana, 
Bapatala, register the grants of cash for the maintenance of 
perpetual lamps on the occasion of MahadvadaSi. One 
inscription dated S 1076 records the gift of twelve 
Birudamadalu by certain Kamasani, wife of Isana Peggada, for 
burning a perpetual lamp on the occasion of Mahadvadagi. 1? 
The edowment amount is stated to have been entrusted to 
Kommana who was to maintain the lamp.Another inscrition 
dated 5 nG3 7) merordy the gift of six Chamaramadalu for the 

") ee 

of Sri Mahamandalé$vara Ballaya Choda Maharaja.1°8 The above 
examples attest to the great sanctity attached to 
Mahadvada$i on which day people of different strata 
intituted perpeteuval lamps in the temple of Bhavanarayana of 


Vrempalli, i.e. modern Bapatla in Guntur district. 
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Sankranti 


The day of Sahkramana on which day when the = sun 
transists from one house of the zodaic to another is 
considered very auspiciouis for making yifts to temples and 
scholar Brahmanas. It is believed that any charity made on 
such occasions would bring infinite merit not only to the 
donor but to his ancestors. Of the 12 Sahkrantis observed by 
the Hindus the Uttarayana (makara) and Dakshinayana 
(Karkataka) sankradntis are considered more auspicious.It is 
the traditional belief that the period of six months 
commencing from Uttarayana Sankranti is the day time to gods 
and the remaining six months period is considered more 
suspicious. It is further believed that apart form Makara 
and Kakataka, the Mesha and Tula sankrantis are of great 
importance. The Uttarayana sankranti is the day on which 
the sun enters Capricorn and on the Dakshinadyana Sankranti 
day the sun moves to the zodaic house cancer .169 Many 
inscriptions both copper plate grants and Jlithic under 
survey xrecord several gifts made on these two Sankrantis, 


and a few epiyraphs record the yifts made on the other 


Sankradntis also. 


Uttarayana Sankranti 
The Mangallu grant of Ammraja II records the gift 


of Manyallu village in Natavadi Vishaya to a Brahamana named 
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Dommana at the instance of Kakatya Guhdyan on the occasion 
of Uttarayana Sahkranti.!7° The Copper plate grant of 
Chalukya Bhima II alias Vishnuvardhana VII records the grant 
of the village Kodhatalli a an agrahara in observation of 
Uttarayana punya kala to kommana for his scholarship in 


vedas, vedangas and itihasas,17 


The Vemuluripadu plates of 
Amma II ‘register the gift of land in the villages 
Ammanamguru and Andeki to Musiyana a Brahmana of Karamchédu 


at the instance of his general Dugyaraja.+/? An epigraph 


aoe records a grant 


from the Bhimegvara temple Draksharamam 
ef one perpetual lamp and 50 Yedlu (bulls) on the occasion 
of Uttarayana Sankranti. Another inscription from the same 
place a and dated S$ 1006 records the gift of 30 Puttis of 
land for the maintenance of an attached Choultry (sdtra) and 
another gift of 3000 cows for maintaining different servants 
and for supplying provisions to the satra. An inscription 
from Valiveru registers a gift of 150 sheep to Valiveru 
Tripurusha Deva for the supply of three manikas of ghee for 
the burning of a perpetual lamp.?7° The same epigraph 
records another gift of 50 sheep by Aggiya shadanyavi 
bhattlu for one lamp. One of the inscriptions from Juttiga, 
manatee taluk of west Godavari district, records a gift of 
Mannniya tiru a tax, collected from Juttiga for the upkeep 


of a perpetual lamp in the temple of SdOméSvara. This 


epigraphical information proves that not only land, coins, 
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animals and lamps but also the local taxes due to the 


treasurary were also gifted on the occasion of Uttarayana 


sankranti. 


Dakshinayana Sankranti 


As mentioned above Dakshinayana Sankrahti is 
considered very auspicious and a number of inscriptions 
record the gifts made on this day. However the epigraphical 
evidence leads us to believe that Uttarayana Sankranti was 
considered more auspicious as comparaatively larger number 


of gifts were made on that occasion. 


An epigraph from Draksharamam records the gift of 
50 cows for burning one perpetual lamp in the temple of 
Bhimegvara by Choda Chetti.?7® Anotehr inscription from 
Achanta records a gift of agricultural land and topus, 
flower and fruit gardens, to gods Malligvara and Sirigvara, 
by Kona Mummadi Bhimaraja, a feudatory of Eastern 
Chilukyas.+?? One inscription from Sattenapalli partly 
illegible refers to a gift made by a certain Vasena on the 
occasion of Dakshinayana sahkranti.27® Another inscription 
from kolluru of Guntur district states that Indulasani 


padudama, daughter of Kosana sani, made a gift of five 


Rajanarayana gadyanas for a perpetual lamp in the temple of 
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Anantisara of kKolliru on the occasion ef Daskhinayana 


=*,; 179 : : « 
Sahkranti. One inscription from Ghantagala, Krishna 


district, records a gift of five Rajaraja madas for a 
perpetual lamp. This endowment is stated to have been made 
on the occasion of Dakshinayana Sankranti and Sani 
munnurvuru were made the custodians of the gift to supply 


one Saniyambati manika of ghee daily to the temple to upkeep 


the perpetual lamp. 18° 


The other Sankrantis mentioned in the inscriptons 


are Mésha sahkranti,7?®1 182 


Vrichikat$3 Makara, 154 and Sina.?°? Liberal gifts of lamps, 


vishnuvu or Kanyatula Sankranti, 


sheep, land and cash were made to the temples on these 


occasions also. 
Vaisakha Tirunallu 


From inscriptions we learn that the festivals and 
rituals in Vishnu temples are generally larger in number and 
more picturesque in nature. The most important of such was 
the annual festival known as Tirunallu, the sacred days, 
Vallabha matya gives a graphic description of the Tirunala 


= =,7 186 
of lord Andhra Vishnu of $rikakulam. 


One inscription from Bhavanarayana Swamy temple at 
Ponnuru,; Guntur district, yives very interesting information 


-” — we -7 s 
regarding Vaisakha Tirunallu. Mahamandalesvara Kulottunga 
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Chodaya Deva Maharaja attended a Marriaye of a Brahmana in 
the temple referred to and on that occasion gifted the 
villages namely pahtiru, Kondamudi, Mannuva, Bodalapadu, 
Amulukuduruu to perform Archana bhoga and Angaranga bhoga 


and Vaisakha Tirundllu. 28? 


Vaisakha Tirunallu is a festival 
observed and performed in the Vaishnave temple with pomp and 
show in the month of Valsakha. Another inscription from the 
temple of Sitdrdmasvami, Ganikapudi of Guntur district, 
records a gift of the village Ganikapidi to Bhavanarayana 


Deva to perform Havi bali archana and Vaisakha Tirunallu. 


This endowment was with the permission of 


asheshavidvanmahajanalu of the gidtage. 29" 


Jatara 


The Bezawada pillar inscription of yadanamalia?®®4 


records that Yuddhamalla built a temple to kKartikeya 
(Kumaraswami) at Bezawada and also fouded a matha for the 
benifit of religious order called Gorayas who celebrated the 
festivals to the god. This god, Kumaraswami, it is said, 
originally resided in the celebrated town, Chebrolu, in a 
beautiful shrine. This temple was specially noteworthy for 
Jatara which was celebrated every year. The most important 
feature of the Jatara was grand procession in which the 


image of god was carried from Chebrolu to Bezawada and back. 
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A good number of inscriptions during the period 
under review inform us that munificent yrants in the form of 
land, cattle, and money were made for the celebration of 
festivals and prestigeous services in the temples. Apart 
from the daily puja and offerings, festival and auspicious 
occasion like Sankranti, Solar and Lunar ecipses, etc. were 


celebrated in a fitting mannar. 


MUSIC AND DANCE 


During the period under review the twin arts, 
music and dance, were greatly patronised by the rulers,the 
dignitaries and the temple. In temples one of the important 
services offered to the deity by devotees was entertainment 
by way of music and dance.To provide for this service,rich 
gifts were made for the maintenance of musicians and dancers 
and for the erection of dancing halis.In the Eastern 
Chalukyan records we come across instances of the provision 
made by devotees for singing and dancing in the presence of 


the deity and for the constructin of dance halls. 


An epigraph from Draksharamam mentions that 


Kulottunga Choda Gonka Raja constructed a mandapa to perform 
nrityam.159 An inscription from Koddahdaramasvami temple, 


Kopparam, records a gift of land by Kannara Chodadéva's 
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minister Mara assigned land separately to Nartakacharya 
Muppanayya attached to the temple of Somigvara in Kopparam 
in Kammanati vishaya.?99 The same epiygraph registers the 
gift of land to dancer padmavati songsters gowri and Aditya, 
vamgika (flute) master Sankara, Maddale karu, i.e Drummers 
Chenna and Marrika and Nadasvara vidwan Gopati. Another 


inseription form Davuluru, Guntur district, records the gift 


of land on the occasion of the consecration of G6kéSvara 


deity, by Komma nadyaka to drummers, Avjakaru.?92 An 
inscription from Sataluru, Narasaradopeta taluk, Guntur 


district, mentions that Kulottunga Choéda Gohka Raja made a 
gift of land to god RaméSvara and endowed some land to the 


dancers and muscians attached to the temple.t?* 


A damaged inscription from the temple of 
AgasteSvara, Guntur town, mentions that cocnstruction of a 
mandapa by Pandyaraju who endowed the temple servants like, 
Maddelakaru, Nattavudu, Vamsikulu, Sankuvaru, Gayaka, and 
Natyaohari.2?3 i.e. Dance master. An inscription from 
Siripuram states that Rajéndra Choda made gifts of lands to 
the temple of Rameésvara of Siripuram and also to dancing 
girls namely, Kromma sani, Ketana sani, Pera sani, Mutta 
sani dama, Aita sani etc, Drummer Marama Raju, Nattuvula 
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Vama mare, and songster Chevva sani. One inscription from 


Bhimavaram, West GOdavari district, registers a gift of land 
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to Drummer Malla, Piper Sundarayachari and to his assistant 
and to todara gayaka i.e. songster who sings tdodi ragam, 
during $ri mahotsava to god Natayanaswami.19° One of the 
inscriptions from Palakollu registers the gift of land by 
one of the officers in the court of Velananti Rajéndra Chéda 
exclusively to Navajakaras, Nattuvuvaru, (i.e. dancers) and 
to Sani munntruvuru as Sarvakaraparihara i.e. tax free land. 
and Kampulu of the village were requested to protect the 


aoe It is evident from this 


gift from illegal occupation. 
inscription that the donors took all possible steps to 
extend protection to the property given to the musicians and 


dancers. 


These few instances out of numerous others, point 
eut how the temple fostered the twin arts of music and dance 
and how it a veritable theatre of these performing arts. 
Both singing and dancing were practised and performed as a 
legacy by the community of dancing girls who were dedicated 
to the service of the temples and remained unmarried. Except 
for the ladies of royal and a few aristocratic families, the 
arts of music and dance were exclusively cultivated by the 
members of the community called Sanulu or Sanivaru in 
Telugu or VéSyas in Sanskrit. All the dancers and singers 
mentioned in the inscriptions from the temples belong to 


this community. Selection of these dancers and singers 
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appears to have been made with an eye for figure, for the 
inscriptions repeatedly dwell on the grace and beauty 
possessed by these dancers. We find them severally described 
as young and beautiful (Yoshita, tilaka)?97 and having faces 
resembling the full moon. 198 These arts of dancing and music 
should have passed on as a lelgacy from mother to daughter 


in the homes of the dévadasis or the véSya community. 


Inscriptions furnish provision being made by 
devotees for the livelihood of nattuvavaru meaning dance 
masters or choreographers by way cf investment in the temple 
treasury.??? Regarding the composition of temple orchestra 


inscriptions furnish us with interestiny information with 


the names of a number of muscial instruments like vamgi , 209 

Bura 22+ Maddela eos Avaja 203 (Keettle drum) Karada* 4 

Bura,~ Maadela, 2 SS, « Seem Aer 
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(trumpet) and Vina 


Thus the arts music and dance were patronised 
and nurished by both rulers and devotees. The temple acted 


as a school of dance and music where the masters taught 


these arts to their apprentices. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


The rich and abundant variety of edible 


articles of food mentioned inthe insciptions speaks of the 
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excellence of Andhra cuisine during the period under review. 
Food mentioned as one of the eight items of luxury, 
(astabhogas) refers to the food that the well-to-do only 
could afford and that which was dainty, tasty and rich. The 
items of food that we come across in the inscriptions, and 
offered to the deities in temples, refer only to this 
luxurious food of the well-to-do .People offered to the 
deity what they offered to themselves and we can be certain 
that the several items of edibles, besides the staple food 
mentioned in the inscriptions, formed part of the daily bill 
of fare of the upper classes of Hindu society. If the rich 
could afford to enjoy all the items of the rich menu daily, 
the poor and the not so well-to-do had these items on their 
menu atleast on festive occasions. The large variety of 
these edible items most of them with sweet sounding names, 
point to the great interest evinced by the society in the 
art and science of gastronomy. But all this rich variety of 
food includes only the vegetarian fare, as non-vegetarian 
food can not be offered to the gods in the temples. The 
staple food of the people of the region was undoubtedly 
rice. The records refer to cooked rice offered to the deity. 
Even today rice is the main item of the daily veyetarian 
meal in the Deccan and South India. The vegetarian menu that 
goes along with it is referred to in a few records as amudu 


or amudapadi?°®, Thus a record from Bhimavaram includes 
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appuu (pulse soup), néyi(ghee), perugu (curds), mixayalu 
(pepper), palu (milk), Akulu (betle leaves), Vakkalu (betle 
nut), sambralu (rice) and varieties of kuralu (vegetables) 
in the amudu??7 Another inscription fromt he same place 
includes palu (milk), nanjudlu (pickles or chutney), pesalu 
(green gram), Bellamu (jaggery), Annakshiramu (Kheer 


prepared with rice), majjiga (Butter milk), neyi (ghee) and 
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perugu (curds) along with curries. An inscription from 
Draksharamam includes Sakkupalu, Nenavembralu, and 
Doggumbralu as food items .2°9 In the present state of our 


knowledge it is not possible to explain what these items 
were.Another inscription form the same place includes in 
amudapadi edible savouries like kudumus , @ppachulu and 
iddaali.2?9 All these items referred to are of a complete 
vegetarian (Brahmana) meal. Generally curds was the desert 
which finished the meal as it is today also. An item that 
was rarely missed after an Indian meal was the betle in its 
edible combinations with the areca nut parings and lime. 


This combination is called tambula in the items of naivedya 


or food offering made to the deities by the devotees. 


Among the drinks that is frequently mentioned in 
the epigraphs is payasamu and kshirannamu, a beverage made 
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LITERATURE 

During the period under review Sanskrit occupied 
the first place. The numerous records of the kinys and their 
feudatories which refer to the men of letters bear ample 
testimony to the advancement of Sanskrit literature in the 
Andhra déSa. Contribution to Sanskrit literature during the 
Eastern Chalukyan period is by no means worthy of contempt. 
Several inscriptions are composed in ornate Ganeeene verse. 
Provision was made in Ghatikas, Brahmapuris, Agraharas and 
Temples for teaching the three Védas, Rig, Yajus and Sama, 
grammar, i.e. Vyakarana, logic i.e. tarka and sahitya or 
general literature. Vidya mandapas are stated to have 
existed in the Vengi kingdom. It is evident that Asanapura, 
a cultural and educational centre was flourishing city in 


aha As a matter of fact, all 


the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom. 
the geniee refering to agraharas and brahmadéyas invariably 
pertain to the same purpose. Therefore, Vedic studies 
including the six anhgas or Sastras must have been the 
curriculum of education in those days. Under the sub heading 


Education a detailed account is already given an the 


patronisation of Sanskrit literature in the same chapter. 


To determine the status of Telugu literature 
before 1030 A.D. i.e. Pre-Nannayya period, the only evidence 
available is the lithic and copper plate inscriptioons. The 


practice in vogue was the names of the boundaries and place 
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names in Telugu in the copper plate charters, whereas 
prasasti and other details were invariably in Sanskrit. 
However these details in Telugu are helpful only in 


determining the languaye part but not literature. 


The Vipparla epigraph of Jayasimha Vallabha I was 
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written in Telugu - The Lakshmipuram epiyraph of Mangi 
yuva Raja, was also written in Telugu. 714 The ascendency of 


Gunaya Vijayaditya to the throne of véngi opened a new 
chapter in the history of Telugu literature. Only from this 
period Telugu poetry verses started appearing in the 
epigraphs. The Addanki epigraph of pandaranga, who was the 


General of Vijayaditya, is the first record written in 


Taruvoja metre. 715 Another one is the Kandukuru epigraph 
which is partly damaged was written in Sisa metre.71® The 


Bezawada epigraph of Yuddhamalla contains Madhya akkaras.*)? 


The earliest beginning of Telugu poetry may therefore be 
assigned to the commencement of ninth century A.D. Thus it 
can be inferred that Telugu literature has received 
patronage and encouragement from the Eastern Chalukyan 
times, but its progress was remarkably slow. It can be said 
that this period marked the renaissance of Telugu 
literature. All the metres of Pre-Nannaya period are Desi 
and Marga. 218 But Nannaya used freely the metres of Sanskrit 


origin in Telugu literature while translating Andhra 


Mahabharata. 
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Of all the works in Telugu literature during the 
Eastern Chalukyas Nannayya's Mahabharatha deserves first 
mention. Nannaya flourished in the court of Rajarajanarendra 
and was his kula purohita. He was an erudite scholar well 
versed in Vedas, sastras,itihasas and puranas. Nannaya 
recognised the encyclopaedic nature of the Mahabharata as an 
authority on Dharma. It was a Dharma Sastra, Nitiéastra 
vedanta, Purana, itihasa and mahakavya all in one2l9 which 
was gradually looked as Panhchama véda or the essence of all 
the four védas. Nannaya was both a karmishthi and Jnhani. His 
patron Rajaraja Narendra gave specific instructions to 
Nannaya to bring into Telugu the true messaye of the 
Mahabharata as laid down by Vyasa. We thus find the begining 
of a glorious period in Telugu literature. Nannayya did not 
carry on his work single handed. He received considerable 
help from Narayana Bhatta, one of the Pradhanis of 
Ahavamalla Somesvara I, who represented his master in the 
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Bastern Chalukyan court. The other works of Nannaya are 


stated to be Chamundika vilasamu, Andhra sabdha Chintamani, 
Indravijayamu, and Lakshanasaramu.“*+ The translation of 
Mahabharata into Telugu heralded a new epoch in the region. 
However the disappearance of the Eastern Chalukyans from the 
political scene of Coastal Andhra spread dark clouds of 


gloom on the Telugu literary movement untill the Kakatiyas 


appeared on the scene. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoiony study it can be observed that 
the inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas and their 
feudatories from the Caostal Andhra Prad@Sh contain a mine 
of information about society, its charéter and represent 
many aspects of human life. Most of the inscriptions found 
are donative in nature which recorded the gifts of land, 
Le. DanaSasanas to Brahmanas or to temples. The copper 
plate grants mention the names of the donor and the donee 
and the genealogy of the former, who is generally the ruler 
of the land or one of his viceroys of feudatories. It is 
noticed that from.the reign of Vijayaditya III i.e. A.D. 848 
the copper plate charters give fairly clear and trustworthy 
account of the rise andearly history of the Eastern 


Chalukyan dynasty down to the date of each particular 
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record, the genealogy, the duration of each reign anda 
sketch of the main political occurances. Genealogy given in 
the inscriptions in helpful for accurate construction of 
political history of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty. A few 
details of the family of the donee, yenerally a Brahmana 
and particular branch of the Véda or the $Sastra in which he 


was prodicient, are also known. 


The flurshing ayriculture, prosperaUs trade and 
commerce of the east coast made the ambitious kings to caste 
their eyes on the reyion. PulakéSin II was one among them, 
who conquered it. For purpose of effective and easy 
administration Eastern Chalukyan rulers divided the region 
into many administrative units. Identification and 
reconstruction of the territorial divisions referred to in 
the ieeerecion yive fairly a yood picture of the 
administrative machinery during the period under review. The 
uniform in the territorial divisions and administrative 
machinery was replica. of the Western Chalukyas. Hence the 
size and nomenclature of some7these territorial divisions 
underwent chanyes. For example the territorial divisison 
véngi is referred as V&éngi-1200. The interesting feature of 
naminy the territorial divisions from the Eastern Chalukyan 
times onwards is the adoption of the decimal and some duo 
decimal systems. The correct import of the numerical 


suffixes in the names is yet to be understood. 
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The language used in the copper Plate grants is 
Sanskrit and it was yradully replaced by regional language 
which we find on later dated lithic inscriptions. It is 
observed that somoe inscriptions belonging to the temples 
in the G6davari, Krishna and Guntur districts are written in 


a mixture of Sanskrit and TeluguY 


The peculiar feature of the inscriptions is that 
all inscriptions end with an imprecatory or benedictory 
passages small or lengthy threatinning the violators of the 
grant and thereby providing maximum safety and protection to 
the grant and recipients from illegal occupations. Those 
Passages also throw much useful light on the socio- 


cultural conditions of the . . period under review. 


The foregoing study reveals that social sructure 
of the age was based on the four fold division of Varna 
system. The Brahmanas occupied the foremost place in the 
society. They were the masters of learning. As educated 
members of the communiy their help was indispensable to the 
state to carry on the work of administration. Several 
warriors of distincion who, by dint of merit, rose to the 
positions of highest command are referred to in the 


inscriptions. Pandaranga was the best example. 
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The inscriptions under survey present a varietty 
of Brahman personal names. Amongst the names of the deities 
referred to a great majority are of Siva and Vishnu. These 
names indicate the existence of various cults connected with 
these deities. Though personal names of Brahmanas are mostly 
in Sanskrit, the inscriptions present some non-Sanskrit 
personal names also. A few personal names after nakshatra, 
village deities are .found. This reveals that the rules laid 
by smritis about naming were not strictly observed. The 
inscriptions under survey refer to a few Jaina personal 
names. The inscriptions sometimes give information about the 
sutra and védic sankha of a Brahmana. Apastambha sitra was 
followed by most of the Brahmana families in the region. The 
study reveals that the followers of Yajurvéda were more in 


number compared to other veda Sakhas. 


“The vaiSyas exclusively devoted their attention to 
trade and commerce. The towns of Penuyonda and Bezawada were 
the principal seats of this community.They were referred to 
in the inscriptions as Komatis. They monopolised the 
internal trade through the corporate bodies known as guilds, 
Telikiveruru and Nakaramu were some of the trade guilds, of 


this period noticed in the AECL PELOR RS 
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The sudras were mainly tillers of the soil and 
made living by means of ayriculture and cattle rearing. Some 
like telikas, boyas, and other chaturdha kulas must have 
earned their lively hood by industrial arts like oil mills, 
and weaving, etc. It is noticed that Rashtrakuta Pramukhan, 
Kutumbinulu, and other inhabitants who were mainly sudras 
were invairably addressed while makiny the land donations by 


the rules of the land. 


Kampulu, Vaishnavulu and Sanivaru formed 
themselves into corporate bodies and carried corporate 
activity in the society. We find most of their activities, 
economic, social and religious, related insome way to the 
institution of the temple, the the greatest influential 
organisation next to the state. The analysis of pattern of 
endowments recorded in the inscriptions reveals very 
interesting factors like coins in circulation, cattle, 


lamps, jewelry in the temples. 


A new era is ushered in the cultural life of the 
people in the coastal Andhra desa duriny the period under 
review. It is apparent that the Chalukyan conquest of 
coastal Andhra brouyht in its train a large influx of people 
from the Western Deccan and other parts of the country. It 


is evident that in course of time they adjusted themselves 
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with the natives and there took place cultural exchanye 
between the new comers and the natives. Under the Eastern 
Chalukyan rule unique culture had evoked which had basis on 
the Vedic faith. A new system of polity, more or less a 
replica of that of Badami Chalukyas, was introduced in the 
region. King was the fountain head of the state and carried 
on the government. Pafichapradhanas, NiyOyadhikritas, and 
number of Subordinate officers to maintain the complex 
organisation of the government are noticed in the epigraphs. 

“raucation was imparted by the Brahmanas in 
agraharas, Brahmapuris and Ghatikas. Jaina basadis also 
imparted religious education in the early stages. Asanapura 
was a cultural and educational centre during the period 


under review. 


Numerous inscriptions of the period amply prove 
that Hinduism was most popular religion and the National 
religion. From the times of Chalukyas temple grew up into an 
amazingly important institution that dominated social and 
cultural life in the land. The practice of construction of 
elaborate temples in Andhra country owes its origin 
practically to the time of Eastern Chalukyas. It was a state 
within a -state, with its own administration, finances, 


employees and traditions. Temple was a centre of higher 
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education, music and dance and other fine arts. Thus the 
temple was the nerve centre of the society and played a very 
important part in Shaping the cultural life of the telugu 


people during the period under review. 


The xich and variety of edible articles of food 
mentioned in the inscriptions speaks of the Andhra . cuisine 


and agriculture prosperity of the region. 


Atost of the donations are known toa have been only 
on auspicious and festive occasions like Uttarayana 
punyakalam, Solar eclipse, Lunar eclipse, Kartika paurnami, 
Vishnu Sankranti, Paurnami, Amvasya, Dakshinayana Sankranti 
and Vaisakha tirundllu etc. This inscriptional data of the 
festivities are very much helpful in assessing the religious 
beliefs, and customs of the people of the coastal Andhra 


guring the period under review. 


Before concludiny this section it is imperative to 
note one point. On the basis of the present work a detailed 
field study, if taken up , is sure to pay rich dividents. 
Field work could not be taken up since it does not fall 
within the scope of the thesis. Full Justification can be 
made to the subject by undertakiny a thorough field study 
with the help of epigraphical and literary data. The 


present work is a humble beginning in this direction. 
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